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ACCOUNT OF THE COCHINEAL ANIMAL, 


Cocuineat forms a very considerable article of traffic in this 
country, as well as being a great essential in our dyeing of scarlet and 
the finer kinds of red; the following account thereof, we trust, may be 
useful and entertaining to many whe have occasion to use that article, 
who perhaps are cntirely ignorant of its nature and history. _ 

Thie’drug is, in many respects, approaching to the nature of 
fermes, like which it is also asan animal, although it has long been, and 
is still by many, accounted a bony or vegetable production, Cochi- 
neal is a small body of an irregular figure, it is always, however, 
oblong Convex on one side, and a little concave on the other; it is 
marked with several transverse furrows, like the incisures on the backs 
of the generality of insects. It is very light and of a friable texture, 
easily crumbled to pieces.between the fingers. Its colour isa darkish 
purple, almost black on the surface, and a fine strong crimson within, 
Some of it is of a dusty gray on the surface with a mixture of red ia 
it, which is esteemed the most superior quality of all, It is brought. 
tous chiefly from Mexico, where it is collected in very great quanti- 
ties; and we likewise import an inferior kind of cochineal from the 
East Indies, but this sort is only worth from seven shillings and six- 
pence to eight shillings and sixpence per pound, while the other 
fetches from thirty-five shillings to forty shillings, according to its 
quality. 
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In Zoology it is the coccus cacti, and is a native of the warmer 
parts of America, and is much valued through Europe for the beauti- 
ful red colour which it imparts very readily to wool or silk, but with 
more difficulty to linen and cotton. 

This insect, like others, is of two.sexes, but exceedingly dissimilar 
in their appearance. The female whieh alte is valuable for its co- 
lour, is ill-shaped, tardy, and stupid; its eves, mouth, and antenna 
are fixed so deep, and are so concealed in the folds of the skin, that it 
is impossible to distinguish them without a microscope. The male is 
very scarce, end ope is sufficient for three hundred females or more ; it 
is very active, small and slender, in comparison with the female ; its 
neck is narrower than the head, and stilt narrower than the rest of the 
body. 

The true nature of the cochineal was first described by father Plu- 
mier; in 1692; but bis description of it a8 an animal was for a length 
of time disregarded, but it has now been fully confirmed. Indeed, to 
determine the point, we have now the means in our own hands, even 
in this part of the world. We need only moisten and soak in water on 

vinegar a number of cochineals till they are swelled and distended, to 
know that every one is the more or less perfect body of an insect. 
The most imperfect and mutilated specimens always show the rings of 
the body, and from observing others it will be easy to find the number 
and disposition of the legs, parts, ot even whol ones, beiig left on 
several, and often complete pairs. 

‘It is observed by Macquier, that in Old and New Mexico the insect 
lives, grows, and multiplies, on the uncultitated opuntias, which grows 
there in great abundance; and being exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather it naturally dies. 

The cochineal insect hay, in some circumstances be compared to 
the silk worm, particularly in the manner of depositing its eggs. The 
insects destined for tliis purpose are taken at the proper time of their 
growth, and put into a box well closed and lined with a coarse ‘cloth, 
lest any of them should be lost, and if tis confined situation they lay 
their eggs and die. The box is kept close shut till the time of placing 
of the eggs on the nopal, when, if any motion is perceived, it is a suffi- 
cient indication that the animulcule has life, though the egg is so mi- 
nute as hardly to be perceived, and this is the seed placed on the fo- 
liage of the cactus cochinalifer, or Indian fig, known to the Spaniards 
by the name of noptal; the quantity contained in the shell of an hen’s 
egg being sufficient for covering a whole plant. At Oaxaca, the ga¢ 
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thering of the cochineal insects forms a principal branch of the com- 
meree, and the cultivation of them forms the chief emplgytment of the 


Indians. 
In trade four sorts of cochineal are distinguished, viz. mastigue, 


campeschante, tetraschale; and sylvestra, the last sort is the most ine 
ferior. 


‘ 





ON A SUBSTITUTE FOR OLIVE OIL, AND QUERY 
ON THE CHINESE RADISH. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Str, 


Ix a number of your work some time since, I observed an account 
of au experiment that had been made of extracting an oil from the 
seed of the sun flower, and which was represented as being capable 
of answering every purpose of Italian oil. Now, Sir, in turning 
over some old extracts of foreign papers, for the year 1807, I find the 
following observation—“ We have for a length of time (at Venice) ex 
perienced a great scarcity of oil, being one of our first necessaries of 
life, owing to the general destruction of olive trees during the present 
war. Luckily, the Chinese radish has been introduced in these couns 
tries, and its cultivation is now forwarding with great success, it gives 
an oil superior to that already known, hat only for the purpose of the 
table, but for communicating light, as well as Many medicinal pur- 
poses, It results from experiments lately made by Dr. Francisto de 
Olivero, of Verona; that this oil is extremely useful in pulmonary and 
rheumatic affections, also iv plearisies. It is not liabie to grow rantid 
as other kinds are. It has also been successfully employed in convul- 
sive coughs, We are indebted for the introduction of this plant to M. 
Grandi, who first brought it to Italy, and has used every effort to in- 
crease its cultivation.” 

Now, Sir, I could wish some of your botanical or other correspon- 
denis would give, through your work, their opinion as to the probable 
practicability of its being cultivated with success in this country, not 
to supersede any more valuable cultivation. 


J. W. D. 
Croydon, July 21, 1810. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
OF MANCHESTER. 


( Continued from p. 144) 


Tu AT Manchester has long been famous for its manufactures may 
be seen by turning to Cambden, who notes its manufactures of Man- 
chester cottons being an intermixture of cotton and woollen, but these 
are little used now. It is also recorded, that about 1520 there were 
three famous clothiers living in the north country, viz. Cuthbert of 
Kendal, Hodgskins of Haltfax, and Martin Bryan of Manchester, this 
said Martin is also related to have given much money towards the 
building of a free school there. 

A document concerning the trade of Manchester occurs in an Act 
passed in 5 and 6 of Edw. 6, 1552, for ‘the true making of woollen 
cloth,” in which it is ordered, “ that all the cottons, called Manches- 
ter, Cheshire, and Lancashire cottons full wrought to the sale, shall be 
in length twenty-two yards, and contain in breadth three quarters of a 
yard in the water, and shall weigh 3Q lbs, in the piece at least, and that 
all other cloths, called Mancheeter rugs or Manchester frizes, shall 
contain in length thirty-six yards, and in breadth three quarters of a 
yard coming out of the water, and shall be not stretched on the tenter, 
or otherwise, above a nail of a yard in breadth, and being so fully 
wrought and well dried shall weigh every piece forty-eight pounds at 
the least.” But from this it is clear, that the Manchester cottons, at 
that period, were made of wool, 

In the eighth of Queen Elizabeth, 1565, an Act was passed respect- 
ing the fees of the queen’s eulneger (an officer appointed to set the 
seal, and examine all manufactured cloth) for the county of Lancas- 
ter; the Act recites that “It has been a practice with divers clothiers, 
inhabiting the said county, to send clandestinely out of it cottons, 
frizes, and rugs, without being previously sealed by the queen’s aul- 
neger, and sometimes counterfeiting and setting to their cloths seals of 
their own,” for the prevention of this, Manchester, as well as Roch- 
dale, Bolton, Blackburn, and Bury, are appointed wherein the aul- 
neger is to have his deputies. Although the original trade and manu- 
facture of this town was in coarse woollen fabrics, yet the making of 
fustians, mixed stuffs, and small wares bas been established for more 
than a century. 

An criginal branch of the trade of Manchester was Jeather laces for 
womens’ boddice, shce-tics, and points for other uses, which were 
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tagged like laces, and sold under the general denomination of Congie- 
ton points. These were slips of leather dyed various colours, 

Upon the introduction of Dutch looms, woven laces were substituted 
for those, and tagged in like manner. Inkle, tapes, and’ filleting 
which had before been made in frames or single looms, were now 
likewise wrought in these new engines, and coarse felts were made for 
country wear, but none of finer quality. Bolsters, bed-ticks, linen 
girth, web and boot-straps were manufactured here as early as 1700; 
but the west of England has long outrivalled Manchester in ticks and 
webs, though it keeps still its superiority in woollen webs, About 
seventy years since, upon the decline of ticks, the manufacturers in 
that branch tovk more to the making of coarse checks, striped hol- 
lands, and hooping, and some yellow canvas was then made. 

At the same time the silk branch was attempted in Cherry Derry, 
and thread satin. Fustians were manufactured about Bolton, Leigh, 
and the places adjacent; but Bolton was the principal market for 
them, where they were bought in the grey by the Manchester chap- 
men, who finished and sold them in the country. The fustians were 
made as early as the middle of the eighteenth century, when Mr. 
Cheetham, who founded the blue-coat hospital, was the principal 
buyer at Bolton. When he had made his markets, the remainder was 
purchased by a Mr. Cooke, a much less honourable dealer, who took 
the advantage ef calling the pieces what length he pleased, and giving 
his own price, The Manchester traders went regularly on market 
days to buy pieces of fustian of the weavers; each weaver then pro- 
curing yarn or cotton as he could, which subjected the trade to great 
inconvenience. To remedy this, some of the chapmen furnished 
warps and wool to the weavers, and employed persons on commission 
to put out warps to the weavers. They also encouraged weavers to 
fetch them from Manchester, and by prompt payment and good usage 
endeavoured to secure good workmanship, 

The kinds of fustian then made were herring-bones, pillows for 
pockets, and outside wear, strong cotton ribs and barragon, broads 
raced thicksets and tufts dyed, with whited diapers, striped dimities, 
and lining jeans. Cotton thicksets were, made sometimes, but-as fre- 
quently dr-pped for want of proper finishing. ‘Tufts were much in 
demand at that (ime, and reached their full perfection in respect to 
the price. The Irish were particularly fond of them, till some of the 
leading people there (ound means to bring them into disuse. When 
tufts were in demand move figured goods were made for whiting, and 
a greater variety of patterns attempted, by weavers who had looms 
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-seady mounted for the former purposes. But as figures made with 


treadles are confimed to a scanty range, beyond which they grow too 
‘complicated, the workmen had recourse to the use of draw-boys before 
mentionéd, which gave mame to a new and important branch of thie 
trade. Some yard wides being made upon this plan were bought up 
with avidity, and great encouragement was given to the most ingeni- 
‘ous weavers, and looms were mounted for them by their employers at 
agteat expense. In the subsequent course of trade great stocks of 
these draw-boys have come to lie on hand, and the article bas met 
with great checks, yet the variety of figures it is capable of exhibit- 
ing, the distinctness of quality in the sorts, the many uses to which 
it is adapted, and its cheapness upon the whole have rendered it 
a standing branch of trade; although quiiting with draw-boys upon 
an improved plan invented above fifty years since, counterpanes, 
and the various kinds of corded dimities of late years introduced, have 
at length rivalled it, 

About the time when draw-boys were first made, cotton velvets were 
attempted, and brought to some perfection in the manufacturing part ; 
and cotton thicksets were well manufactured, but these wanted the 
present method of dressing, bleaching. dyeing, and finishiug to give 
them that general perfection they have now attained. 

The manufacturers of check had by this time made great advances, 
and introduced new articles, for as the coarse and narrow goods were 
chiefly made for sea use, or sent to the plantations abroad, upon the 
conclusion of a peace or a glut of the foreign markets, the demands 
fell off, whence the manufacturers made broader checks, besides the 
yard wides, of a finer aud better quality for home consumption. 
Gowns striped across with cotton in ‘a variety of patterns and colours 
were introduced about seventy years ago, and bad a considerable run ; 
and silk was at last shot with the cotton, which gave them superior 
richness, and contributed to a greater variety in the patterns, To 
these succeeded washing hollands, all cotton in the warp, which were 
e valued article, till yarn was mixed with the warp and ruined their 
character. But the methods of ‘hardening and stiffening single cotton, 
and the fa¢ility:with which it had been wrought in these hollands in- 
duced some capital houses, about sixty years since, to undertake the 
manufacture of slight cotton goods for the African trade, upon the 
failure of imports from the Bast Indies, In this they sueceeded, and 
bad large deniands, although they were afraid of @ stock, since the 
East India company could command the article, and sometimes gave 
them a check,. But the company seem to have given’ up the objert, 
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and this branch of trade continued very extensively, til! the unhappy 
contest with America interrupted the intercourse with Africa. But 
this branch has again revived, and is now brought to a perfection un- 
paralleled as the high price of linens, and brought on 4 great con- 
sumption of these light articles at home. An application of the lighter 
upon striped checks, to bed-hangings and window curtains fifty years 
since, introduced the making of furniture checks, which set aside the 
use of stuffs in upholstery, but these are again superseded by figured 
Cottotis and linens. The use of soft coloured silk in striped gowns was 
foltowed by the’ introduction of it in warps for the several species of 
ginghams, damasks, morées, &c. The tyeing and dyeing of silk haud- 
kerchiefs is now brodght to gréat perfection, so as closely to imitate 
those imported from India, and many of them are purchased by per- 
sous at the séa ports of Deal, Dover, &¢. who sell them as real Indie 
handkerchiefs procured from the Tidiamen, while lying’ off those 
ports, 

The perfecting of sitk handkerchiefs was owing to Mr. Richard 
Meadoweroft, who, in 1770, observing a poor family that had usually 
been employed in tlie tyeing, destitute of work, found that the reason 
was the want of dyeing them properly. Having a turn to chymistry 
he made experiments till he produced fast colours in different shades 
of chocolate, and a colour approaching to searlet, which he long kept 
to himself, and established the article to his own deserved emolument. 
The tyeing is now extended to fine calico and silk, with cotton-hand- 
kerchiefs, About the time that silk handkerchiefs began to be tyed for 
dyeing, velverets began to be stamped‘with gold spots and figures, by 
the ingenuity of Mr. Mather, who had before that time contrived to 
get thicksets dyed of one colour uncut, and after cutting of another, 
which gave a novel appéarance to that article. An attempt was made 
to stamp the pile of velverets in figures by heated rollers, as lindsays 
and harrateens had formerly been done for bed furniture, but without 
success; the striping of calicoes by rollers, and printing them with 
copper-plates, has however succeeded : and at present the manufacture 
of damask cottons, in a light table linen and for towelling, makes a 
very pretty appearance, and is much introduced. 

The manufacture of hats has been as much improved at Manches- 
ter as. any original branch of its trade. At first the felt-makers only 
wrought the coarse sheeps’ wool, and it was not till about seventy years 
since that they used the fine Spanish or the goat’s wool from Germany, 
or that from the ‘Levant, which is a species of govt’s wool, though com- 
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monly called camel’s hair, or any of the furs called. stuffs, The pro» 
cess of felting coarse wool is quite different-from tbat of working the 
finer matters, being first to put the wool slightly together in a conical 
form, and then to boil. it with common astringents of native growth, 
whence it is now carried on in the country where such materials are at 
hand by andertakers who have the wool from Manchester, and bring 
back the felts to be finished; but the manufacturing of fine bats at 
Manchester is now inferior to none, as the workmen early began to 
handle the fine wools, stuffs, and beaver, and are now perfect in the 
process of working them with beer grounds, spirits, &c. and are equally 
expert in dyeing and finishing blacks, while they have a decided supe- 
riority in fancy hats, in which they rather lead. than follow the 
fashien. ‘The linings have been glazed and cut here as long as filty 
years since, and now serve other manufactories besides those of Man- 
chester. The looping is made in the several engines bere, and other 
trimmings in the neighbourhood. 

To the manufactory of laces, inkles, tapes, and filleting was early 
added that of the divers hinds of bindings and worsted small wares ; 
but such has been the demand for English worsted of the best quality, 
by the manufacturers of furniture checks and Turkey stripes, that the 
small ware-makers were constrained to use Irish worsted, which being 
cheaper made them drop the prices; and the competition since 
has rather been in the cheapness than in the goodness of that ar- 
ticle. 

But these furniture checks haye grown into much disuse and disre- 
pute from the cockling or shrinking of the worsted upon washing, and 
the upholsterers now choose cotton stripes made on purpose, or prints 
with furniture patterns. White cotton binding, lace and fringe for 
curtains, is now an article of great demand, As it was found that the 
Dutch enjoyed the manufacture of fine hojland tepes ynrivalled, plans 
were procured, and ingenious mechanics invited over to construct 
swivel engines at a great expense, which has been employed in most 
branches of small wares with great success. This manufacture alone 
however has not been sufficient to employ large capitals without the 
aid of some other branch, and the fustian trade has been added to it, 


first as an auxiliary, and then as a principal. 


The former deficiency as to finishing the cotton velvets and thicksets 


put the manufacturers upon several methods to remedy that defect, 


all which, however, were imperfect, till the present mode of dressing 
was invented and brought to perfection, which not only contributed te 
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the establishment of those articles to which it was applied, but soon 
raised velverets, which were made as a middle species between velvets 
and thicksets, to a rivalship with the former, and gives to many other 
articles, both dyed and white, their highest degree of perfection. The 
fustian trade has also been improved by the addition of velveteens, for — 
the last twenty-five years, approaching nearer to feal velvets than the 
velverets, likewise strong and fancy cords. ~ 
(To be continued in our next.) 


———E—E——EEEE 
QUERY ON THE BREEDING OF SILK WORMS, AND 
PRODUCTION OF SILK IN ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Stir, 


AVING seen many queries on the theory and practice of various 
arts and trades inserted in your work, and duly answered by your Cor- 
respondents, I beg leave to suggest, if 4 treatise on the method of 
breeding Silk Worms might not be useful; I know that the system is 
recorded in the Cyclopsedia, but the generality of those persons, who 
might be inclined to attempt the process, have not a Cyclopmdia at 
hand, and those that have it in their library ace not fond of lending to 


those who might stand in need of it; but this objection would not re- 
main to the possessors of your cheap monthly work, 

I am induced to enter upon this subject, from my observations lately 
on a visit to a family in Essex, where the farmer’s daughter has a very 
numerous breed of silk worms, and annually produces a pound or two 
of reeled silk, which she has manufactured into ribbons, and then sent 
to be dyed of various colours, 

As silks have lately been introduced into fashion more than they 
have been for several years, and the difficulty of procuring the raw 
materjal, either from Italy or India, is very expensive if not difficult. 
I think there is a vast field open for the introduction of the produce of 
the raw material at home, under some plan or system that might be 
recommended by a society for the encouragement thereof: and from 
the pleasure my little female acquaintance takes in her little manufac. 
tory, I think it might, if properly made known, be introduced as an 
amusing and useful undertaking among most of the farmers’ families in 
the united kingdom, and the profits thereof, if persevered in, would be 
imamense, A BC. 

Walcet Place. 
WoL. Vv, DD 
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ABSTRACT OF THE LAWS REDATING TO MASTERS 
AND SERVANTS. 


(Continued from p 68) 


By 15°Geo. 2. chap. 12. it is enacted, that any officer or servant of 
the Bank of England, secreting or embezzling any note, bill, dividend, 
warrant, bond, deed, or any security or effects of the said company, 
he shall suffer death without benefit of clergy. 

And by 5 Geo, 3. ¢, 25. see.,17. and 7 Geo.-8. c. 50. if any person, 
employed in any business relating ta the, post offices shall secrete, em- 
bezzle, or destroy any letter, packet, or bag of letters, containing a 
note, bill, draft, or other security for money, or shall steal or take any 
such out of any letter or packet, he shall suffer death without benefit 
of clergy. 

And indeed in every case the judges have of late determined, that* 
the property delivered by a master into the custody of his servant, is 
to be considered as remaining in the master’s possession, and if em-' 
bezzled by the servant, or converted to his use, he is guilty of felony ; 
and when servants are convicted of robbing their masters, as the seeu- 
rity of families so much depends upon their honesty, and as the viola- 
tion ‘of the confidence reposed in thém is a high aggravation of the 
crime, they are now always punished with the utmost rigour that the 
Jaw admits, 

And in order to render the law explicit upon this subject, it is pro- 
vided’ by 39 Geo. 3. c. 55, that if any servant or clerk, or any person 
employed for the purpose, in the capacity of a servant or clerk, to any 
person or persons whomsoever, or to any body corporate or politic, 
shall, by virtue of such employment, receive or take into his possession 
any money, goods, bond, bill, note, banker's draft, or other valuable 
security, oreffects, for or in the name or on the account of his master 
or masters, or employer or employers, and shall fraudulently embez- 
gic, secrete, or make away with the same, or any part thereof, every 
such off nder shall be deemed to have feloniously stolém the same from 
Kis master or masters, employer or employers, for whose ‘use or in 
whose name or names, or on whose account the same was or were deli-+ 
vered to, or taken into the pessession of such servant, clerk,’ or other 
person so employed, although such money, goods, bond, bill, note,’ 
banker's draft; or ether valuable security, was or were no otherwise re-' 


ceived into the possession of his or their servant, clerk, or other person 
ef v 
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soemployed; and every such offender, his adviser, procurer, aider, or 
abettor, being thereof lawfully convicted or attainted, shall be liable to 
be transported to such parts beyond the seas as his Majesty, by and 
with the advice of his privy council, shall appoint, | for any term not 
exceeding fourteen years, in the discretion of the court before whom 
such offender shall be convicted or adjudged. 

Of the giving false Characters with Servants. 

To check the pernicious practice of giving false characters with ser- 
vants, which has frequently proved .of the most serious consequence to 
families, it is enacted by 32 Geo. 3, chap. 56, that if any person shall 
falsely personate any master or mistress, or the executor, administra- 
tor, wife, relation, housekeeper, steward, agent, or servant of any such 
master or mistress, and shall either personally, or in writing, give any 
false, forged, or counterfeited character to any person offering him or 
herself to be hired as a servant into the service of any person ; 

Or if any person shall pretend or assert in writing, that any servant 
had been hired for any period of time, or in any station other than the 
true one, or that any servant was discharged or left his service at any 
other time than the true one, or that such servant had not been hired 
in any previous service, contrary to the truth ; 

Or if any person shall offer him or herself for a servant, pretending 
to have served in any service contrary to the truth, or with a false, 
_ forged, or counterfeited certificate of character, or shall in any wise 
add to or alter, efface, or erase any word, date, matter, or thing, in 
any certificate given to him by a former master, or person by him au- 
thorized to give the same: or having before been in service, shall pre- 
_ tend not to have been in any previous service ; 

Such persons so offending, in either of the above particdlars, and 
“convicted thereof by the oath of one witness, (and the informer shall 
“be deemed a good Witness) before two justices, shall forfeit twenty 
_ Pounds, one half to go to. the person informing, and the other, half 
to the poor of the parish, or be committed to the house of correction 
_ for not less than one month, nor more than six, OF until the penalty 
“be paid. 

And in order to encourage servants, acting in this wicked combina. 
tion, to inform against each other, it is by the same statute provided, 
that if any servant, who shall have been guilty of any of the ssaid of- 
ap -4 shall, before information lodged against him, inform ag iinet any 
other concerned with him in any offence against this a¢t, by shall be 
indemnified from the aforesaid penalties. 

po? 
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And moreover, it has been determined, that if a person knowingly 
gives a false character of any servant, he shall be liable to the amount 
of the loss that another may sustain in consequence of having taken 
upon him such character. 

And no action of défamation will lie against a master for words 
spoken, or a letter written by him, in giving a bad character of his ser- 
vant, unless the servant can prove that such character was not only 
false but malicious, 

If, however, a bad character be given of a servant without just 
cause, and purely to defame, it is a just ground for an action. 

For the law relative to the recovery of wages due to servants, 
‘see our next. 

Apprenticeship necessary as a Qualification to practise a Trade or 
Profession. 

At the common law, every person was at liberty to follow whatever 
trade or profession he chose, without any previous tuition or apprentice- 
ship ; but this being found very mischievous and detrimental to the 
public by frequently inducing people to exercise trades in which they 
had little or no experience or,gkill, it was enacted by 5 Eliz. c. 4. that 
it shall net be lawful for any person to set up, use, or exercise any eraft, 
mystery, or manual occupation then used within the realm of England 
or Wales, except he shall have been brought up therein seven years at 
the least, as an apprentice, or else, having served as an apprentice as 
aforesaid, shall become a journeyman, or hired by the year; upon 
fine that every person wilfully offending shall forfeit forty shillings per 
month, half to the king and half to the prosecutor. 

But by 6 and 7 Will, chap. 17. it is provided, that any apprentice 
who shall discover two offenders guilty of coming, so as that they may 
be convicted, shall be deemed a freeman, and exercise his trade with- 
out molestation, as if he had served his full time. 

And by 3 Geo. chap. 8. it is enacted, that any officer, mariner, or 
soldier, who has been employed in his Majesty’s service, and not de- 

\eerted, may lawfully exercise any trade he may be fit for, without serve 
ing any apprenticeship thereto, 

The trades enumerated in the above statute, are those of an 

Arrow-head maker .  Brickmaker 

Eker Burners of lime, and of oar and 
Bowyer wood ashes 

Briwer Butcher 

Bricklayer Capper - 


* 
“4 
. 
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Carpenter 
Clothier 
Clothmaker 
Clothworker 


 ‘Barthen Potter 
Farrier 
Feltmaker 
Fletcher 
Fuller . 
Glover 
Goldsmith 
Hatmaker 
‘Hellier 
‘Hesier 
Imbroiderer 
Ironmonger 
Lime-burnet 


Masop (rough) 

Mercer 

Merchant 

Miller 

Millwright 

Pewterer 

Plasterer 

Ploughwright 

Sadler 

Sawyer 

Sheerman 

Shingle 

Shoemaker 

Slater 

Smith 

Spurrier 

Tanner 

Taylor 

“Thatcher 

Tile-maker 

‘Tucker (i. e. Turner) 

‘Weaver (of linen and woollen 
cloth) 


‘Linen-weaver _ ‘Wheelwright 

But it‘has' been determined that there are many trades withia the 
equity and general words of the statute, besides those particularly 
specified. It must, however, be some trade which was exercised at or 
priof to the passing of the act, and not any art or mystery since in- 
vented, 
And this being a penal law, in derogation of the Common law, and 
in restraint of that free and unlimited right which every man natu- 
rally has to exercise whatever trade he pleases, the courts have in prose- 
cations on this statute always leaned as much as they could in favour 
of the defendant ; and it has therefore been adjudged that it extends 
to such trades, &c. only, as require skill and experience (a matter to 
‘be determined by the jury) the words of the statute being craft ‘or 
mystery, and that therefore a merchant, husbandman, gardener, Kc, 

are not within the statute, nor a hemp-dresser. 
And it is said to have been adjudged that an upholsterer is not within 
the statuie, but this has been deyied to be law. It»has also been 
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doubted, whether a buckster, or apple-monger, or a coster-monger, or 
fruiterer, are within the statute. 

But it is clearly agreed that the trades of a brewer, baker, or,cook, 
are within the statute, as unskjlfulness therein might be very injurious 
to the lives and healths of his Majesty’s subjects. 

And by 1 Jac. 1. chap, 24, mo person shall exercise the trade of a 
sailclotu-maker, without having,served an apprenticeship of sevenyears, 
on pain of forfeiting twenty shillings per month. 

Nor by 13 and 14 Car,2. chap. 15. the trade of a silk-thpower, 
on pain of forty shillings per, month. 

Further, by 2 Geo, 3. chap. 23. no person shall act as am attorney or 
solicitor, until he has served a clerkship of five years to the pro- 
fession; of which see below, 

It has been held not to be necessary that a person should tad been 
actually bound apprentice in order to qualify him to set, up a trade, 
but that the following or working at a trade for the term, of seven 
years, as a journeyman or otherwise, is a sufficient qualification within 
the intent of the statute. , 1 

And in an action brought upon this statute, it oppetapl that the 


defendant had for seven years and upwards been employed by his fa- 
ther in the trade; but had never been bound apprentice,,.he was ad- 


judged s iciently: qualified within the statute. aot 
And a wife who has lived with her husband in the heninem for a 


term of seven years, may, continue to carry on the trade, after his 
_ Seath, and Jikewise. a second, husband. of such woman,,having been 
_, married to her for,seven sbi may go,gn. with the trade after jer de- 


, Cease. "rw ol od 1970 
« And where A person n has hae employed, seven year in a, _—e .it 
matters not whether the person with whom he has so lived has a. right 

1 to exercise the,trade or, not, for all that, js requisite, Arete he be em- 
_ ployed in itfor aterm of SEVER YEATES Iony s.. et Oi 
.. And psych seryjce or, employment , need not haxe been within the 
. realm, it) may. have, been partly ip Feanne and partly, elsewhere, ,or 

erwholly, elsewhere, 2 ee tafe 4 
., And inyrespegt to.articled clerks '0 attornies or solicitors, it is enacted 

om “that. they, shall, during, theywhole time , of, service specified j jn, the cgn- 

.p tract (which by 2 Gro. 3, chap, 23, shal). be for the space of Jive, yaers 

at the least) continue and :be, achually, ‘employed by, such attorney 

‘or solicitor, or bis agent, ip, ithe Proper, dnneinete of an sdabihes i s0- 

p dicitors, , | 4! “y . 
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It is held that the following a trade within the intent of this statute, 
must be with a view to get a livelihood by “it, and that therefore the 
using the trade of a brewer, baker, cook,'/tailor, and the like, in a pri-, 
vate family is no infringement upon the statute. 

But in a case where the defendant being a Turkey merchant, ex- 
ported woollen manufactures, and employed clothiers (who had served 
their apprenticeship) to work in his own house, and dyers to die his 
cloths; he was held to be within the statute, though the cloth was 
made for his own merchandise only, and by persons properly qualified; 
for in this case it was said, they were hireling servants, and not traders, 
he being the trader.who received the profits: and these cloths were’ 
not confined to the use of the defendant’s family, but employed in 
commerce; and whether they were vended in England or in Turkey 
was immaterial. ) 

And if a coachmaker keeps wheelwrights to make his wheels, cur- 
riers to dress his leather, &c, it is against the statute, for it is the 
coachmaker who receives the profits of the several trades, and the 
workmen are but bis servants, 

And so where a man kept journeymen shoemakers to make shoes for 
exportation, it was resolved to be exercising the trade of a shoemaker 
within the statute. 

But it has been adjudged that the mere.entering into ‘csistnsaies 
with a tradesman and sharing the profits, and standing the risks 
without personally interfering in the business, is not within the 
statute, ' 

Nor is the following a trade as a journeyman within the statute; for 
he is not a tradesman, but a servant: the act was meant to prevent 
masters only from setting up trades without being qualified by a pre- 
vious apprenticeship, or from employing others without such qualifica- 
tion, but was never intended to extend to servants or journeyman ems 
ployed in the trade. 

But the statute does not restrain a man from exercising as many 
trades together as he pleases, so that he has served an apprentice- 
ship to them all, or otherwise exercised them for the term of seven 
years. 

Therefore, when one who had been daeprentili to, and for some time 
followed the trade of a glazier, afterwards exercised the trade of a 
carpenter for the space of nine years, it was objected, that, being 
originally bred up to the trade of a glazier he could not follow two 
trades; both glazier and carpenter ; ‘but by the court there is ne law at. 
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this day against one man’s following several trades; and without 
the least doubt, a man may follow twenty trades if he has worked at or 
followed each trade seven years. 

It was formerly doubted whether the statute extended to villages in 
the country; but per Lord Mansfield, there is nothing in the Act to 
restrain it to a city, market town, or corporation; and many trades 
are carried on entirely in villages, particularly the cloth trade in 
Yorkshire. 

What Persons may bind themselces Apprentice. 

Any person, even an infant, under the age of twenty-one years may 
bind himself apprentice till he complete that age, because it is a con- 
tract for his benefit. . 

Yet by the common law, persons under the age of twenty-one years 
cannot bind themselves in such a manner as to entitle their master to 
an action for breach of the articles, nor for departing his service, which 
makes it proper, according to the usual practice, for the father or seme 
other friend of the apprentice to engage for the faithful discharge of 
his duty for the term agreed upon. 

But-on account of the inconvenience arising from infants not being 
at Common law bound by their indentures, the act of 5 Eliz. chap. 4, 
provides that all persons who shall thereafter be bound by indentures 
to serve an apprenticeship, in any art, science, occupation, or labour, 
althougti such shall be within the age of twenty-one years at the time 
of entering into such apprenticeship, shall nevertheless be obliged to 
serve for the term in the indentures specified, as amply and largely, 
to every intent, as if the same apprentices were of full age at the time 
of making such indentures. 

And by the custom of London, where an infant, unmarried, and 
above the age of fourteen years, may bind himself apprentice to a 
freeman of London by indenture and covenants, which will be as bind- 
ing as if he were of full age. 

But notwithstanding the statute of Elizabeth, it has been adjudged 
that no action of covenant is maintainable against an apprentice for 
leaving his master’s service without leaving, for though an infant under 
twenty-one may bind himself an apprentice, and by continuiug ‘p 
serve for seven years will be qualified to follow his trade, yet, neither 
by that statute, nor by the common lew will a covenant or obligation 
bind him 80 as to subject him to an action. 

If, however, the father or other friend of the apprentice is made a 
party to the indenture, the master may have en action of covenant 
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against such person for any breach of the metinles by the ap- 
prentice. ; 

But though an infant apprentice is not bound by his indenture so as 
to have an action brought against him, yet it has heen held that he 
may be compelled (under this statute it is presumed).to cootinue his 
service till the expiration of his term, so that it do not extend beyond, 
the age of twenty-one years; for when an apprentice ran away from 
his master. for the purpose of avoiding his indenture,on the ground of 
its having been entered into during his minority, he was remanded 
back by the Court of King’s Bench, on appeal from the justices. 

By the before-mentioned statute of 5 Eliz. chap, 4. it is further 
enacted that every person under the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall be required by any householder using half a plough-land in til- 
lage, to be an apprentice in husbandry or other art or mystery, or 
science, before expressed, he shall be compellable thereto, and if he 
refuse, upon complaint of such householder made to the justice, or to 
the, mayor, bailiff, or head officer; and such justice, &c. shall think 
the person meet to serve, he may be committed into ward, there 
to remain until he be contented, and will be bound to serve as an ap- 
prentice. 

And by 43 Eliz. chap. 2. it shall be lawful for the churchwardens 
and overseers of the poor, by the assent of two justices, to bind such 
poor children, whose parents they shall judge not able to maintain 
them, apprentices, where they shall see convenient, till such child, be- 
ing a boy (by 18 Geo. 3, chap. 47), shal) attain the age of twenty-one 
years: and being a girl, till she shall attain that age, or be married, 
and the same shall be as binding and effectual to every purpose, as if 
such child were of full age, and bound him or berself by indenture of 
covenant.. 

Who are allowed to take Apprentices, and what Number they may 
take. 

1, Who may take apprentices, 

. By 5 Eliz. chap. 4. sec. 25. it is provided, for the benefit and en- 
couragement of husbandry, that every householder using half a ploagh- 
land ® in tillage, may take as an: apprentice, by indenture, any person 
between the,age of ten and eighteen years, to serve in husbandry, until 





: *-A plough-land is the same as a hide of land; it eontains no certain quantity ; 
but in gespect of repairing the highways it was by 7 and 8 Will 3. chap. 29. set- 
tled at £50. per annum, 

VOR. V. BE 
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such person be of the age of twenty-one years at the least, or of 
twenty-four years, ff the parties shall so agree. 

And by the same act, it is further provided, that every householder, 
being of the age of twenty-four years dwelling in any city, town, cor- 
poration, or market town, and using any art, mystery, or manual occu- 
pation there, may take the child of any freeman (not occupying hus- 
bandry, nor being a labourer), and inhabiting any such city, town, 
corporation, or market town, to serve and be bound as an apprentice, 
after the custom of London, for seven years at the least, so that the 
term of such apprentice de not expire before he be of the age of 
tweuty-four years. 

And further, it shall be lawfal for any smith, wheelwright, plough 
wright, millwright, carpenter, rough mason, plasterer, sawyer, lime- 
burner, brick-maker, bricklayer, tiler, slater, hellier, tile-maker, linen- 
weaver, turner, cooper, miller, earthen-potter, woolen-weaver (weav- 
ing housewives or woollen cloth only), fulier, burner of oar and wood 
ashes, thatcher, or shingler*, wheresoever he shall dwell, to take the 
son of any person as an apprentice. 

And all indentures, covenants, promises, and bargains for taking or 
keeping of apprentices contrary to the said act, are declared to be void, 
and the offender to forfeit ten pounds, half to the king and helf to the 
prosecutor ; ar if a curporation, then according to the charter, But, 
the said Act shall in no wise extend to or control the cities of London 
or Norwich, | 

“And by 5 Eliz. chap. 5. every owner of a ship or vessel, and every 
householder exercising the trade of the seas, by fishing or otherwise, 
and every gunner, or ¢annoneer, and every shipwright, are allowed to 
take apprentices for the term of ten years, or under, and such ap- 
ptentices, being above the age of seven years, shall be bound by their 
covenants as by the ‘custom of London, so that the articles of appren- 
ticeship are by indenture and duly enrolled. 

Attornies and solicitors of his Majesty’s courts are qlso allowed to 
take apprentices, (which ‘as being chiehy employed in writing, are 
usually called articled clerks.) 

‘But by 22 Geo. 2, ‘chap, 46. No emoracy. or goliciter shall retain 
any clerk by contract in writing after he has discontinued business, 





* Though the above sre the only trades mentioned in the act, yet all persons 
of whatever ‘trade seem new to be allowed to the like privilege of taking ap- 
prentives, 
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nor during such time as he shall not actually practise as an attorney or 
solicitor. 

Of the Number of Apprentices allowed. 

By } Jac. 1. chap. 17. itis provided, that no hat-maker shall have 
above two apprentices at ove time, nor these for any less term than 
seven years, on pain of five pounds a month, balf to the king, and half 
to thé prosecutor; the said act not to extend to a man’s ewu son, in. his 
own house, so as he be bound by indenture for seven years, and his 
term do wot expire before he be twenty-two. years of age. 

And by 13 and 14 Cap. 2. chap. 5. sec. 18, no weaver of stuffs in 
Norfolk and Norwich shall have above two apprentices in the said trade, 
on pain of five pounds a month to the king. . 

But eclothmakers, fullers, sheermen, weavers, tailoys, and shoes 
makess, it should seem, may each have at least three apprentices at 
one time; for by 5 Eliz. chap. 4. sec. 45. it is enacted that every suck 
person having three apprentices, shall keep one joarneyman, and also 
one other journeyman for every other apprentice above three, on pe~ 
nalty of ten pounds, 

And by 17 Geo. 3. chap. 55, every master hat-maker. shall employ 
one journeyman for every apprentice, and in default thereof shall be 
disabled from taking more than two apprentices, 

And by 28 Geo. 3. chap. 48. no chimney-sweeper shall have more 
than six apprentices at one time, on forfeiture of not more than ten 
poonds nor less than five pounds, 

And by 2 Geo. 2. ehap. 23. no attorney or solicitor shall have more 
than two articled clerks at one time, except the prothonotaries of the 
Court.of Common Pleas, and of the counties palatine, and great ses- 
sions i» Wales, and secondaries of the Court of King’s Bench, whe may 
have three such clerks. 

And bye jaws, made by any company or corporation, to restrain the 
number of apprentices to be taken by any of the members, under that 
allowed by law, are held to be void, as being in restraint of trade. 

Of the manner of binding Apprentices. 
_ Having seen to what trades am apprenticeship must be served, who 
may be bound, and who may take apprentices, we now proceed to shew 
in what manner the binding is to be, 
_ "This must-be by indentute, that is by writing dented, or cut in’ 
waving line at the top or side; and in the indenturé the person 
eee a @n opprentice; or else he 
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is not, in law, an apprentice, though be be othcrwise regularly 
bound. 

And it is further:necessary that the apprentice be himself a party to, 
and sign the indenture. . Though it does not seem to be absolutely ne- 
cessary that the master should'sign the indentures: this, however, if 
not absolutely necessary, is in every respect extremely proper. 

‘The indenture must also, by 8 Ann. chap. 9, bear date on the day it 
is executed, and the money or other thing given or contracted for with 
an apprentice, must ‘be imserted in words at length, otherwise the 
master shall forfeit double the value of the sum given. 

And before an indenture ‘of apprenticeship is given in evidence, the 
party on whose behalf it is produced is required to make oath to\the 
best of his knowledge, that the sum. inserted therein was really and 
truly all that was either directly or oye: given or to be _ with 
such apprentice, ny ag 

By the custom:of London, and of some other places, it is necessary 
that indentures of apprenticeship shoujd be enrotled, In’ London, ‘if 
they be not enrolled before the chamberlain within one year after the 
execution, and the-omission were by the fault of the master,. the ap- 
preatice may sue out his indentures and be discharged ; but not, if-it 
were from his own fault, as.if he would not present himself before-the 
chamberlain ; for the:indenture cannot be enrolled unless the — 
tice acknowledge it in court. : 

By the 44th Geo. 3. chap. 98. (which repeals all former duties, but 
not the laws of appréntice or in respect to arrears ;) it is enacted that 
all indentures of apprenticeship (except of parish.and charity appren- 
tices, which are wholly exempt), shall be. impressed with a stamp, 
where the sum or value given, paid, or contracted for, with, or in rela- 
tion to any apprentice shall not exceed 10/. a. stamp duty amounting 
to 158; wbove 10/, and not exceeding 20/.;a stamp.duty of 1/.'10s.; 
above 20/, and not exceeding, 50/. a stamp duty of 2/) 10s); above 
50/. and -upt exceeding 100/, a-stamp duty of 5/.; above 100/. and not 
exceeding 300/. a,stamp duty of 8/5 exceeding 300/, 20/. 

, The ahove duties are in lieu of the sixpenny and one wey aay, 
before: payable om the premiam. |» 946: 0 

Assignment of indenture of apprenticeship (exnsph: of poor perish 
children, ,or other children, » any _— we a ——- duty - 
fifteen shillings... \.,,, 

» Aad by, 8 Ann. chap. 9. if muy. thing: not being mney be given 


- 
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with an apprentice, the duty shall be estimated by the value of the 
thing so given gr contracted fory » + 

And it is incumbent on the master to see e tat the indenture j is pro- 
perly stamped, as well as that, the premiam is inserted in the inden- 
ture, for otherwise he cannot support.an action.for. the premium, should 
it be neglected to be paid. 

The said duties, however, are not to extend to any apprentice pat out 
at the common’charge of the parish, “or at the engvarted ‘* pubis 
charity. ? US a fe 

And further it is enacted by 44 Geo. 8. chbp. 08.'that there shall be 
paid of every contract whereby any’ person shall become bound to 
serve asa clerk; in order to his admtission as a: solicitor or attorney’ ity 
any of ‘the courts at Westminster, thé'sum of one hutidred and tén 
pounds, and in any of the courts ‘of great sessions in Waies, or coun- 
ties palatine of Chester, Lancaster, or Durham, or ‘ainy" court of record 
in England, (other than the courts at Westminster) holding sana to the 
amount of forty’shillings, the sum of fifty-five’ pounds, **’* ° 

Assignment of such’ articles, or Hew artidles fot the ‘resitlue of vent 
on the death of any master, a duty of 1/7, 10s, and further, by the’37th 
Géo. 3, chap. 156. sec. “I, 2,’ 8, dnd 43°Geo, 3. chap. 127. et? 5. 
enacts, that if the instrument “be’stathped with a stamp of-a different 
dehomination, yet of an equal or gtenter value, may on production at 
the head stamp-office, iw'Sorhersetpliice,’ be stamped’ with the’ proper 
stamp, after the execution’ dn paythent of daty and without penalty, 
and‘ df written vpon without baving been first stamped, or ‘having’ a 
stamp thereon of a less value, may -be stamped after thée'execation on 
payment of duty} and ten pounds penalty; and by 44 Geo. 3.’ chap. 
98. see’ 24. that if by’ oath ' made before the’ stamp commissioners, or 
otherwise satisfactorily proved to them, that any such instrument hath 
been so engrossed,’ cithér ‘by accident, or inadvertency, or urgent ne- 
cessity, ‘the cdrrfiissioners may, on such instrament being brought to 
be stamped withit’ @wélve months afier execution, remit the penalty in 
part, or in all, arid*idemuify persons so engrossing the same; atid 
also by the 44d Geo; 3, chap. '127. sec. 6. every instrument, although 
impressed with ‘a'stimp of greater value than required, shall be valid 
and effeetual, provided such! stamp is of ‘the denomination required by 
jaw for that particular description of instruments. 838 
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QUERY ON COMMERCIAE CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE CONTINENT. 


"0 THE EDITOR OF PHE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sra, 


N OTWITHSTANDING we are at war, and like to continue so, with 
the greater part of the continent, yet the trade and commerce still 
existing, in a certain degree, with our most implacable enemy, is very 
great, and even sanctioned by our legislature under certain modifica- 
tions and restrictions, Now as commerce must have correspondence, 
I could wish to be informed, if there are any legal obstructions against 
correspondence by letter on commercial busivess with the enemy, and 
under what, part of the Post, Office Acts the sending of letters to 
the continent, by private conveyance, is forbid, as mapy merchants 
suffer very great loss from not being able to send invoices and accounts 
in. the» most speedy and safe conveyance they could otherwise 

Several of my acquaintances have had letters taken from them at the 
out-perts by the officers of the custom-house, and informed they must 
be conveyed through the means of the post office; andsome of the 
agents or ship brokers have been served with notices, that they would 
be proceeded against at law by action for a defraud of the revenue. 
Now, if 1 understand right, the law relating tothe conveyanec of let- 
ters otherwise than by post only goes within his D/fajesty’s dominions, 
that is, where the post office has a regular conveyance, 
. Now again, with respect to ship letters, the Post Office Acts only 
went to such places where there was a regular mail established, bemg 
those countries with whom we have an open and friendly connexion; 
and the Act passed in 1799, eap. 76. intituled “ An Act for the more 
secure conveyance of ship letters, and for granting te his Majesty cer- 
tain rates of postage thereon,” only authorises the postmaster-general 
to forward letters by other vessels than by packet-beats to any kingdom 
beyond the seas, and that they are autherised to take half postage 
for all such letters as shall be delivered to them; but there is no clause 
or penalty against sending letters ether than by the said conveyance, 
at least, that I can find. 

I should be thankful for any of your readers, conversant in the post 
gffice laws and regulations, to set me right (if 1 am not 80) on this sub- 
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ject; and as the increase of his Majesty’s revenue is a desideratum, 
as well ¢s every assistance that can be rendered for facilitating our 
trade and commerce with the contineut, I shall, on receiving through 
your Megazine any satisfactory communication, trouble you again 
with @ short letter, with some proposals I have to advance for the more 
easy and safe conveyance of letters on commercial business by private 
hands, yet through the knowledge of the post office, and assisting to 
the augmentation of the revenue, 
Your’s, &c. . 
MERCATOR. 
——— 


ON THE ART AND METHOD OF BRICK. 
MAKING. 


Tue manufacture of bricks was never carried on so extensively as at 
present, through the rage, not only for building but for improvement 
in the metropolis, and throughout the suburbs and every town in the 
united kingdom, Amongst most articles of British manufacture we 
see a gradual improvement upon the methods and systems of former 
times, and the principles of building under the architects of the pre- 
sent day are brought to a state of perfection not to be rivalled by future 
ages, but, strange as it may appear, the texture and durability of the 
most essential requisite for building, bricks, instead of being in a state 
of improvement, according to the science of building, are in a retro- 
gade state, and far inferior to those of antient times. 

Brick-making, of late years, has furnished a very considerable branch 
of trade around the metropolis, not only very productive to the land- 
owners, but it bas produced an extensive help to the revenue of the 
country ;-yet mych of the brick now in use will hardly wear ont a 
twenty-one years lease. That there must be something radically wrong 
in the present system of manufacturing the brick earth is very evident, 
as we bave the same means of procuring brick earth equally fit for the 
purpose as formerly. With this impression, at the instigation of one 
of our correspondents connected with building, we think it may be be- 
neficial to those concerned to lay before them the theory and prac- 
tice of brick-making, as drawn up seme time since by Mr. James 
Malcom, 

He observes, that the manufacture of them is of the utmost importe 
ence to the community, inasmuch a tbe value and comfort of our 
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dwellings must depend in a great measure on the ‘Quality of the ma- 
terials with which they are Constructed; and bricks’ form no inconsi- 
derable part of them. I say it is matérial to us, because if the bricks 
with which our houses are now almost uniformly ‘built are in quality 
defective, and if the timber be of a similar description; we oughit nob 
to place much dependance on the solidity of the edifice. 

The soil on the Surrey side of London ‘is only calculated for certain 
sorts of bricks, and these, it must be confessed, ate-inferior to those 
made in Middlesex. We have neither depth, nor that pure medium 
argillaceous substance, which is so essential to form the perfect brick ; 
we have either too much. silex,. or, to speak the common language, 
too much flinty sand ; and the stones are too abundant, large, and too 
near the surface, Which, cause the bricks to vitrify, and thereby their 
colour and quality is injured; or we have a portion of calcareous mat- 
ter, which causes the bricks, after being taken from the clamps, insen- 
sibly to moulder away by exposure to the air or to moisture; and 
where it is argillaceous; as in Caniberwell and Dulwich parishes, it is 
to that extreme, as tobe infipdssible to be moulded without the assist- 
ance of some adventitious ¢émbinations, What those combinations 
are, which form the several varieties of bricks manufactured in the 
county, together with some cursory remarks, will form the subject of 
this essay. 

_ Synopsis—At Kennington, at Walworth, at Camberwell, and in Bat- 
tersea parishes, we have manufactories of bricks to a much greater ex- 
tent probably ‘than all the rest of the cdunty” ‘united, In analyzing 
the earth which has been generally ised, T'followed the plan’ of ihe 
learned bishop of Liandaff. “Eight oduces of earth taken out of the 
pit as they were digging it (Mr. Fentiman’s), and moulding it into an 
oblong square, I placed on the hob of ‘a Bath stove inmy study, where 
aconstant fire was kept for seven days. ‘I then weighed it; and found 
it had lost one ounce and three quarters. “}' did the same by that at 
Walworth, and during the “same time it lost’ nearly two ounces; that 
at Camberwell! Jost in the same time three ounces four pennyweights ; 
that at Battersea, two ounces six pennyweights.. In‘ the solution’ of 
these earths, after havin exposed them to the ‘muriatic and the ace- 
fous acid, it was evident that, besides a large portion of pure-argil 
which the ‘earth’ at Camberwell ¢ontaitied, there were ‘not ‘less than 
eighteen parts in one hundred of i iron, @ small portion of silex, ‘and 
about six parts in one hundred’ of’ caledreous earth: and it will'be 
seen, that the quantity of water which the <lay and the calcareous 
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earth beld was considerables, from this I infer, that although the colour. 
of the bricks, and the difficulty and consequent expense in moulding 
the latter was greatly against the manefacturer, yet, as.to the mates 
rials, they were far superior to the others in.an essential property yD 
mean durability. Those at Kennington and Walworth were hearly 
similar in, thet products, the latter possessing the most, argils and 
those, at Battersea still more; the earth therefore imbibing more Meise 
ture, consequemtly loses more in’ burning. : tai sham ied 
The.moulds used in making every, sort, of brick for building pute 
poses are ten inches in length, and fiye in breadth; and thébricks when 
burned wsually measure nine inches ja length, and four and one-half 
tn breadth, so that the clamp shrinks about one inch in ten, , But the 
degree of contraction (as we have before seen),which, clay undergdes.in 
being burned, does nob absolutely depend upen the purity of the clay ; 
for as some Clay imbibes more moisture than others, if that which im- 
bibes the most is wot exposed a much longer tinfe to the frost to divide 
and separate its particles, and to the heat of the sun to exhale its 
aoisttires thas that which! imbibes' less anll is @ shorter’ time exposetl, 
it follohed, lthidt While the ohe’ will be reduced one inch, the olher may 
lose two or ‘More. Again, the heat of the kiln or clamp, and the situa- 
tion of the bticks as to heat, will'vary the dithinution of the subject to 
be burnt. It is of consequence, therefore, in the making of sou 
hard brickssthat the clay should be.dag twovor théee: years before it 
used, in order. that it may be pulverised; and the ofiener itis turned 
and jmeorporated, the better willube-the bricks: . The-etrth should bave 
suilitient tite ta méllow, ferment, ordigest, which will renter it more 
apt‘and fit te temper .and-this: operation of treading and tempering 
ought to be performed niore than doubly what is usual, because tin 
goodness of tae: bricks wholly. depend apon the welt ‘performanve of its 
first. prepdtation,isince the earth in ‘itself, before it'is'wrought; is ge- 
verally brittle,full of extraneous matter, which requires to be removed; 
andias it were without-unhity and-stability ; but by adding small quan- 
tities of water by degrees to it, and working and incorporating it toge- 
ther,:the: several parts.of it are opened, and by being thus exposed to 
the atmospliere a tough gluey substance’is formed, which, without 
such tempering, treading and beating, could not have been produced, 
1 can only-compare this preparation of the soil to that of ntakicg! 
bread... When'there is a due quantity of water put té the flour, ‘and’ 
well wrought up together, such bread becomes not, only) smooth and 
firm, without having eyes or being subject to cruibling, but itveuts 
VOL, Ve PF 
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sweeter and mellower, and becomes easier of digestion, affording far 
better nourishment than such as is over-watered, heavy, and not suffi- 
ciently tempered; provided the other operations, which belong to 
the making of good bread, such as baking, &c. be properly per- 
formed 


' Bricks thus tempered become solid, smooth, herd and durable; and 
ene brick thus made takes up nearly as much earth as a brick and a 
half made in the common way ; but these are light, full of cracks, and 
spongy, owing to the want of due working and management ; and the 
mixing of ashes which is now the uniform practice about London, and 
light sandy earth which is usually practised in the country, to make 
them work easy, and with greater dispatch, serves also to save Coals or 
weedt in the burning them. 
(To be continued in our next.) 


ON PRESERVING THE HEALTH OF MANUFAG 
TURERS, WITH EXPERIMENTS ON MOISTURE. 


FO THE RDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. - 
Sir, 


Ti your work for December last,. p. 484, vol. 4. are some very judi- 
cious suggestions, for promoting the health, increasing the comforts, 
and bettering the morals of those employed in the numerous and ex- 
tensive British manufactories, from the pen of W. Yate Honeywood, 
Esq. of Gloucestershire; permit me, if you think it worthy of insertion, 
to add a few lines on preserving the health of our manufacturers, 

The great bodily labour and exertion requisite at many of our ma- 
nufactories, particularly those of Birmingham and Sheffield, often 
render the industrious mechanic, for want of a due regard for pre- 
serving his health,:an old man in health and constitution before he is 
even a young one; and many areworn down by bodily infirmities, 
brought on by over fatigue and carelessness, at the age of three or foar 
and twenty. [know that, with the general class of manufacturers and 
artisans, a theoretical preaching may have but little avail, but by a 
proper representation and an exemplary practice by those manufac- 
tusers-and tradesmen; who are looked to by their labourer both for 
eee renee ees eee eee rere mey not be 
thrown away. 
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If the morals and manners of manufacturers are altered from what 
they were many years since, the habits and constitutions have no less 
been greatly changed in a course of years, but not, according to the 
erroneous assertions of some writers, through the change of climate and 
difference of the atmosphere. The manual labour of the English is 
greater than formerly, and more work and labour is expected from 
one pair of hands at present, than formerly would have been expected 
from three. Again, the wages they earn, although not greater in pro- 
portion to the advanced price of the necessaries of life, yet to the in- 
temperate it enables a greater excess in liquors, and meat food. Nu- 
merous are the poor objects of Birmingham, Sheffield and Manchester, 
rendered cripples by rheumatism and paralytic affections, entirely 
from colds caught while at their proper avocations, from a sudden 
check of perspiration, to which the constitution of our modern mecha- 
nics are more subject to than formerly, from the difference in their re- 
gimen and exercise. Flannel bas of late been recommended by all our 
physicians to the army and navy, and public in general, and it has 
been used with the most salutary effects; and in addition to the clean- 
liness recommended so properly to the workmen, in Mr. Honeywood’s 
paper, let me earnestly recommend the adoption of flannel shirts, ot 
what is called Guérnsey jackets, next the skin, by labourers while at 
their work, particularly at the iron forges, and other manufactories, 
liable to great heat and violent exercise, Flannel has long been recom- 
mended for the preservation of health, particularly by that able physi- 
cian Sir Richard Jebb. Yet, till of late, the adoption thereof bas made 
but little progress; but as prejudice to antient customs is at length 
giving way, I hope these few hasty observations may not be thrown 
away, but may, perhaps, be taken up by abler hands than myself to 
promulgate so truly valuable an attempt to lengthen the days of our 
fellow creatures. 

To exemplify the effect of wearing flannel next the skin for keeping 
off those maladies that Britons are liable to more, perhaps, than any 
other country, I subjoin some experiments on moisture, as absorbed 
from the atmosphere by various substances, by Sir Benjamin Thompson, 
as recorded in the Philosophical Transactions, 

« Being engaged in a course of experiments upon the conducting 
powers of various bodies with respect to heat, and particularly of such 
substances as are commonly made use of for clothing, in order to see 
if 5 could discover any relation between the conducting powers of 
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those substances and their péwer of absorbing moisture from the atmo- 
sphere, T madethe following experiments. ; 

Having provided a quantity of each of ‘the undermentioned uti: 
stances iti a state of the most perfect cleanliness and purity, I exposed 
them spread ‘out dpon clean china plates, twenty-four hours in the dry 
dir’bf a very warm room (which had’been heated every day for several 
fidnths by’ a’ German stove), the last six ‘hour’ of the heat being kept 
dp to ‘$5 deg, ‘of’ Fahrenheit’s thermometer, after which I entered the 
foom with a.very accurate balance and weighed equal quantities of 
these various substances, as expressed in the following table. 

“This being done, and’ each substance being equxlly spread out upon 
a very ¢lean china ‘plate, they were remored into a very large uninha- 
bited roont'upon ‘the second floor, where they were exposed forty- 
éight burs upon ‘a table placed in the middle of a ‘room, the air of 
(fid Podini Being ‘at the teinperature of 45deg. after which they were 
carefully weighed in the room, and were found to weigh as under-men- 
tioned.’ "They were ther removed into a very dump cellar, and placed 
upon a table in the’ Middle of a vault, where the air, which appeared 
by’ the biygrométer'to:be completely saturated with moisture, was at 
the temperature of 45 deg. and in this situation they were suffered to 
renitin three days and three nights, the vaults being huvg round dur- 
ing ‘alP this time with wet linen cloths to render the air as damp as 
possible, and door ot the vaults being shut.” At the end of the three 
days I éntered thé'vault with the balance, and weighed the various sub- 
stahees upon the spot, when they were found to weigh as is te 
im the tliird colemn of the following table. 
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The weight made use of in these experiments was that of cologne, 


- z 1 
the parts or least) divisions being aS 550 part of a mark, consequently 


one thousand of these parts make about 52? grains troy weight. 

‘I did not add the silver wire to the bodies above-mentioned, from 
anyide a that that substance could possibly imbibe moisture from the 
atmosphere, but IT was willing to see whether a metal placed in air 
saturated with water is not capable of receiving a small addition off 
weight from the moisture attracted to it, and attached to its surface ; 
from the result of the experiment, however, it should seem that no 
such attraction subsists between the metal I made use ed and the wa- 
tery vapour dissolved in air. 

I was totally mistaken in my Conjectures relative to the results of 
the experiments with the other substances. As linen is known to at- 
tract water with so much avidity, and as, on the contrary, wool, hair, 
feathers, and other like animal substances are made wet with so mach 
difficulty, I had little doubt but that linen would be found to attract 
moisture from the atmosphere with much greater force than any of 
those substances, and that, under similar circumstances, it would be 
found to contain much more water ; and I was much confirmed in this 
opinion upon recollecting the great difference in the apparent damp- 
ness of linen and of woollen clothes, when they are both exposed to the 
same atmosphere, But these experiments have convinced me, that all 
my speculations were founded upon erroneous principles, 

It should seem that those bodies, which are the most easily wet, or 
which receive water in its unelastic form with the greatest ease, are not 
those which in all cases attract the watery vapour dissolved in the air 
with the greatest force. 

Perhaps the apparent dampness of linen to the touch arises more 
from the ease with which that substance parts with the water it con- 
tains, than from the quantity of water it actually holds ; in the same 
manner as a body appears hot to the touch in consequence’ of its part= 
ing freely with its heat, while another body, which is actually’ at tlie 
same temperature but which withholds its heat with greater obstinacy, 
effects the sense of feeling much less violently, 

It is well known that woollen clothes, such as flannels, Ke? work 
next the skin greatly promote insensible perspitation, ihay not this Te 
principally from the strong’ attraction which ‘subsists between woot 
and the watery vapour, Which is continually arising “frOm" the" huthan 
body,’*'That if does not depend entirely upon the Wattith of the co- 
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vering is clear, for the same degree of warmth produced by wearing 
more clothing of a different kind does not preduce the same effect. 
The perspiration of the haman body being absorbed by a covering of 
flannel, it is immediately distributed through the whole thickness of 
that substance, and by that means exposed by a very large surface to 
be carried off by the atmosphere; and the loss of this watery vapour 
which the flannel sustains on the one side by evaporation, being imme- 
diately restored from the other in consequence of the strong attraction 
between the flannel and this vapour, the pores of the skin are disen- 
cumbered, and they are continually surrounded by a dry, warm, and 
salubrious atmosphere. 

I am astonished that the custom of wearing flannel next the skin 
should not have prevailed more universally; F am confident it would 
prevent a number of diseases, and I know of no greater luxury than 
the comfortable sensation which arises from wearing it, especially after 
oneis a little accustomed to it. It is a mistaken notion, that it is too 
warm a clothing for Summer; I bave worn it in the hottest climates, 
and in all seasons of the year, and never found the least inconvenience 
from it. It is the warm bath of a perspiration confined by a linen 
shirt, wet with sweat, which renders the Summer hests of southern 
‘climates so insupportable ; but flannel promotes perspiration, and fa- 
vours its evaporation, and evaporation, as is well known, produces po- 
sitive cold, 

I first began to wear flannel, not from any knowledge which I had 
of its properties, but merely upon the recommendation of a very able 
physician (Sir Richard Jebb), and when | began the experiments, of 
which I have here given an account, I little thought of discovering the 
physical cause of the good effects which I had experienced from it, 
nor had I the most distant idea of mentioning the circumstance, I 
shall be happy, bowever, if what I have said or done upon the subject 
should induce others to make a trial of what I have so long experienced 
with the greatest advantage, and which I am confident they will find 
to contribute greatly to health, and consequently to all the other cow- 
forts and enjoyments of life. 

“With regard to the original object of these experiments the disco- 
of the relation, which I thought might possibly subsist between 
the warmth of the substances in question when made use of as cleth- 


ing,,. and their’ powers ‘of. attracting moisture from the atmosphere, or, 
in other words, between the quantities.of water they contain, and 
{heir conducting powers with regard te heat, I could not find that these 
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properties depended in any manner upon, or were in any way con- 
nected with each otber.” 

As my letter is much longer than I first intended on this eubject i 
shall defer some farther observations on the benefit and cleanliness of 
mechanics and labourers adopting the wear of flannel shirts next the 
skim during the time of their manual labour, for a future occasion. 

J. D: 


Soho, near Birmingham, July 20, 1810. 
—_————JxK€<=XXH]H"H 


FRENCH DECREE AGAINST INDIGO, 


B UQNAPARTE no longer able to obtain colonial produce but 
through the medium of British commerce, notwithstanding his endea- 
vours to establish canal navigation, to communicate from the Medi- 
terranean, Archipelago, and Black Sea; and like the fox im the fable, 
when he finds he cannot procure the grapes in spite of all. his wily com- 
trivances, he denounces them as unfit to eat. On this score the fal, 
— imperial decree has been issued against indigo :— 

1. Offering.a reward of one hundred thousand francs to the persom 
sche chal Mieeetne the:mssene of artenating Sent any plant of easy cul- 
tivation, a fecula, as a substitute for indigo, so that it may be equal ia 
point. of ‘expense, and the stability of its colour. 

2. An equabsum shali also be accorded to the person who shall fur- 
nish a process of fixing a vegetable colour upon woollen, cotton, linen 
or silk, in the room of that given by indigo, and on the same condi- 
tions.as the first article. 

3. Fifty. thousand pa shall also be accorded to ithe petson whe 
shall point out the means of mixing any indigenous substance with ins 
digo, or shall use it in such a new manner as to diminish one- 
half the general quantity used, so as to produce the same effect of 
colour. 

Also a premium of twenty-five thousand francs, on the same terms 
as above, Sepenpeenathads <f dieninishing, engin eae 
used, one quarter of the whole. 

4. A premium of twenty-five thousand francs to the person who 
shall describe the most easy and sure method of extracting from woad 


(the Isatis Tinctoria of Linneus), a colouring fecula, to answer all the 


purposes of dyeing. be haste 


. 
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- $ A-premiom of one hundred thousand francs, for rendering. the 
fecula of woad equal in fineness to that of indigo, without cet te its 
strength. ' 

6. A premium of twenty-five thousand for the most sure nad easy 
process for dyeing wool and silk with: Prussian blue, so as to keep..a 
clear and unalterable colour, notwithstanding washing or steeping in 
water. ' 

After this decree follows some observations on the comparative merit 
of indigo and woad, as follows. 

However advantageous the discovery -of the new-world-has been to 
the extension of commerce and shipping, yet it has been the means of 
rendering considerable injury to agriculture and to. the great prejudice 
of European industry. Cochincal has almost extinguished the cultiva- 
tion of kermces, which gave a red of a more durable thoogh less: 1 
liant colour, 

Cotton’ has replaced flax; avd silk and dont; several of our are 
ticles of home produce : and dye wooed of America has been substituted 
for the production of European'soil; but above all the other articles 
of the'new world that of indigo hasbeen the greatest imjury to our 
agriculture. - Before this dyeing preparation was introduced into Eu- 
fope @ blue dye was given by woad*, a plant’ that was cultivated in 
almost-every district of the contineot, and asthe quality of the woad 
that was grown in the southern climate was far superior to that grown 
in the north, the cultivation of ‘that plant in’ thesinterior of France, 
particularly in: the neighbourhood of 'Foulouse, formed.an article of 
considerable commercial importance, insomuch so that towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, when.indigo was first began to be intro- 
duced, upwards of two hundred thousaad bales, each weighing: two 
bundred pounds, ‘were annually exported; and.those parts of the!coun- 
try where this cultivation wae carried ‘on were noted for their prospeé+ 
rity, and most of the magoificent buildings and -rich estates about 
Toulouse were owned by traders and manufacturers, of owoad, and one 
of them, Pierre de Berens was comet - te ransom 7" Francis 
the First. 13, aoe 42 ; > mau 2 
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* The plant of oral, which the French seem to 1 as neraiion to theis wil 
and country, will, be found by referring to antient historians to have been trans- 
planted from their country, and is thus mentioned by Camden—* There is an herbe 
like to plantain, called in Gaule, g/astrum, saith Plinie, wherewith the Britons died 
and coloured themselves, as writers te-tifie. This is the herbe which we “terme 
woude, and it giveth a blue colour.” 
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The intrpductiou of, indigp so.much alarmed several of the govern- 
meats, of Europe, ;who,Jopked upon wead as one of their principal 
branches of agriculture aud commerce, that they actually proscribed 
the. use..pf indigo under,.seyere. pains and penalties; and. Henry LY, 
even.made if, death, which was followed also by the goverpments of 
Holland.and Germany... 

It is not improbable, that if human knowledge had then heen equal 
to what it is at the present day, that the manufacture of woad would by 
a time have been brought to &-state-oF perfection very little inferior 

F indigg, and weshould J haye PTT to ourselves that useful 
an of agriculture and © 

At present the thitate ‘of woad is ; Hardly Know in France, except 
in a small pact of Languedoc, and 4 few places in the north, wherelit 
is known under the name of rgucde. In Languedoc .th; culture of 
maize has superseded that of woad,, butit.bas bogn much to the disad- 
yantage of the cultivators... ,, 

i, we examine the peculiar qualities of each, we shall find that, jin 
some respects, the advantage is an the side of indigo,, and that its ¢p- 
lour is more lively than that of woad; but the latter gives a. more solid 
colour, and antiently, the most lively tints of blue was derived there- 
from; for,, accomling to pur antient historians, it was from woad puly 
that the famous blue greys was derived, that were in so much estimation 
in the Levant, 

. From this it is evidept,, that nothing more is ‘wanting than i improve- 
ments in the preparation of woad, to render, it of a quality ngt only 
to equal, but.even to surpass that of indigo. From the present me- 
thod which is pursued in extracting the fecula of the indigo plant*, 
according tp the experiments of the most scientific men it appears 
evident, that woad should be; prepared in a similar manner, and that 
instead of cutting the plant three or four times ima season, as has been 
the: practice, we should let it sipen, in erder that the fecula should be 
formed of a strouger and superior quality, esting 

Ta encouraging improvements in the cultivation and preparation of 
woad, we must not neglect any other possible means of replacing in- 
digo or lessening the consumption thereof; and in the present enlight- 
ened, age we,need only to direct the attention of persons of talent to- 
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-, #°Por av account of the preparation of indigo, seep. 100, Vol. IV. 
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wards the public good. ‘Prussian blie * is weed to the greatest’ advan- 
tage in the inanufactories at Lyotis, ‘and it isto be hoped, that it may 
be brought equally valuable in the coloring of woollen. Again, thay we 
not expect that from the wast éxtent and vatiety’ 6f our soil there may 
not exist some other plant, besides woad, which thight furnish a fecule 
equal to the properties of indigo, or some vegetable’ biavnt _— 


ef woollen pa Ke. 
mlunanmocd! Meds, t i Th salieal 
, ; eee ' 


ON ‘THE GENERATION ‘AND NATURAL sro, 
OF, THE COMMON EEL. |“ 


a following tutions pipet on’ the’ generation of ‘the’ common eel, 
ebncething which’ thére' thks been’ so ‘many different opinions, I¥ taken 
fot A letter of Mrc'Ciity, of Mahehéster, to'the Editor of eve Phild: 
sophical Magazine last year, and as it containg some curious particus 
lars fetativig to the marly obscure facts that havé been recordéd attongst 
thé fésearchey bf the British zoolopist, ‘it is Gtetied not waWGrthy” of 
teeord in’ the" Coimnierehar ‘Mapiittine. 

"WI¥. Care Comimences BY “referring to a curious fact, of a mimber of 
oad ‘and ‘young bélu discovered in’ 4 Subterrahédus pool, at thé ‘bottom 
bf ‘att ‘bId ‘quat}, which had*been filled ap; and its surface ‘ploughed 
and cropped for more than twelve years. 

* THis information’ was’ evidently intended to convey an opinion that 
the Yyoutig’éels found'in thé pool had actually been bred therein ;’ and 
could that circumstance have been unequivocally established, it would 
have been a few and’interesting fact in the natural history of the ani- 
mal.’ 1 howevér fniagine, that’ a stritt investigation ’ of ‘the ¢ireum- 
tances of thé case made’ dn"the spot would have shown thatthe young 
eels Wad recently fourit their’way ‘into the pool, iw the samé’mantier as 
the oltt ones had formerly done, ‘that is, by some aquedus communica: 
tion, however temporary or tfivial, With ‘any of the most ihsignificant 
adjditting brook or rill. “‘It'is‘certainly difficult to conceive Haw'even a 
suibterraneotis Poo! cat presetve ifs’ water for more than a dozen years, 
perfectly isolated from ‘all: other water, and if any communication, 
lrowever ayn? and however minute, had existed, the circamistance 
a ee 

* ForVébe method 6 araking Prussian blue, se@ an account thereof, p- 339, 
Vol. M. . 
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of finding the old and young eels. together would-be only an ordinary 
occurrence. Indeed I find no, difficulty, in pronouncing, ‘that the case 
spoken of furnishes no satisfactory evidence of the fact it was intended 
to establish. 

“I believe there is no animal, if we except man himself, thet:is so 
universally disseminated over every climate and country in the globe 
as the common eel. In almost every instance where fresh water either 
flows, or is permanently stationary, the eel is an. inhabitant; and 
throughout every part of our own country, not only every river and 
brook, but also every piece, of stationary water, from the largest lakes 
down to mapy,of our, common, wells,,are found, in. the proper season, . 
to abound with eels ;.and.,yet both the place and the manner of their 
propagation still remain a;question in zoology, ‘There ane also many 
other facts in their history, thatare very obscure, and, it would be am: 
interesting addition to the researches, of the British zoologist to have 
the whole satisfactorily cleared up... In furtherance ofthis object, and: 
to nairow the ficld, of inquiry, 1 here.offer, Mr. Editog, such facts as 
have. fallen, witbin, my own observation of, the natural habitudes-of the, 
eel. They are chiefly intended, to induce some,.of your. intellix/ 
gent readers, whose situation “furnishes them..with. better sources 
of information, to communicate,what they can, Jearn on. the, sub~ 
ject. sisi ghcincola gies bac? id ale 

“In all. inland waters eels abound without number, in summer, but; 
disappear. in winter. ‘This, disappearance has been, variously accounted. 
for, and it has been very generally imagined that a lange proportion 
hibernate by bedding themselves. in mud; a notion which, .J believe, 
is quite as visionary as the hibernation of swallows under water, Were 
ecls ever in the habit of penetrating, into mud, they would naturally 
enopgh shelter themselves therein when exposed to imminent danger, 
and no other mode of ,escape,.presented itself; but J have, seen very 
many insiqnces of muddy poals,, purposely and. speedily drained off, 
where, multitudes of eels crawled. over the light sugfage,of the mud, in; 
all directions to. escape, and, without ever, attempting to conceal theme; 
selves by penetrating into it. , The fyll and. ¢lear,eye,of » the ee} alsa 
furnishes, evidence, that-Nature never intended the svinsh to be, anton 
under mud, sccen to enitasy tas 1u0dsiW ck 

The disappearanes of, ‘cela, in, rivers.and brooks may, be, well pce, 
conned for hy, thejr, emigxation, to the sea, ., This emigration ig, called 
their running, It commences in autumn, when immense quantities 
pass down the streams.. Great numbers take the advantage of “descend. 

«¢2 
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ing with floods, ‘but''a latve proportion pass downwards in the night, 
and only in ‘the davkest ‘and most tempestuous’ nights. Moonshine 
wholly suspends their progréss; and even a temporary gleam of light, 
when the night is otherwise favourable, immediately interrupts their 
journey. This  provés that their emigration isnot a casual but a pre- 
meditated system in their existence : and it also displays their instinc- 
tive cunning; for, being an ‘eusy prey, when discovered, to otters, 
lierons, and other nocturnal enemies, it is only in the darkest nights: 
that they can travel in safety. During the period of their ran vast 
quantities are caught in bagnets set across ‘the streams, There is rea- 
son to suspect that all the eels im rivers do not fun ‘for the séa, as very 
early inthe spring large cels abound ‘iti ‘titers at such a distance in- 
and, as renders it highly improbable that they can have ascended so’ 
far at so early a period ; and indeed it is yet an‘unascertained fact, whe. 
ther,. of the vast multitude which unquestionably do pass downwards 
tosea, any of them do again return and ascend to any distance up the 
streains, If, indeed, this retrogade emigration really existed,’ to any 
extent there ‘are thousands of situations on olir streanis where it must’ 
have beeri every season pefceived ; and yetit had'nbt' duly hot been dis-’ 
covered, but the'itstances are frequent; where the obstacles on many’ 
of our etreamis téhder it impracticable, and where, nevertheless, large 
eels are found above these obstacles as early and as abundantly as’ 
below'thett: Thé probability therefore is, that few or ndne’ of ‘the 
vast sutibers which’ descend the streams ever again return ; atid then, 
ae they! are tiéver “discovered in-the sca itself, the question of What. 
ultimately - apse od al dopo is judt af’ obsctive 0 that of ‘helt fens: 
ratton. Tit ww Ws 

» “Ptieve are wnihy ion and aii acute of pools,’ sg with eels, 
ahd froin which they ‘cannot/ruh ‘on’ aécdiiitt of the insufficiency of the 
oiftléte’; and in these sisuations thre eels imost certaihly continue during 
fl ‘of their extstence.. There,"however, they regularly disappear’ 

and? the: ihrer of their hibernating is entirely ankhown ; 

pots ie species Of whimal’ with which’we are acquainted evet does 
Breed duting ‘the itinie of its’ hibetnation,- “(the ‘thing indeed seeming 
physically imposvibley,'and' as ¢ely in’ these ‘confined ‘sitaations are 
taken at all other shende without any vestige of propagation ‘being dis- 
covere@artonget thet; the inference stemis’contlusive, that eels never 
do; aridér ‘any shladttheed! breed in''frédh water.’ Were it ind r 
pravifbable tia bilitieHbtance,: it‘ would be'equidlly 46 irr Hdusah 
others where ‘dre cirermistantes are do sill’; and it Would be passing: 
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strange if a solitary quarry-pit, which had been excluded for ardozen 
years even from day-light, were to discover to us an occurrence which 
is nevet displayed in our multitudinous open pools, where the same 
anintals are equally restricted from escape. 
In ‘contrailistinction to the vast emigration of old eels down the 
streams in autumn, an immensely greater migration of young ones 
commences up the streams in spring and summer. Their size varies 
between the smallest and the largest darning needle. ‘They are called 
elvers, and abound in some of out large rivers to an inconceivable ex 
tent. ‘In some places bushels of them are taken with baskets fixed on 
to the ends of poles, and drawn swiftly through the water, ‘Their 
progress is always along the batiks, and numerous portions pass up 
intd all the fateral streams. The sinallest brook and the minutest rill 
that can run feceive their proportion; and it is solely in this way that 
every piece of water, however or wherever it may be situated, receiveg 
the eels that are found in it. The smallest possible trickling of water 
from ‘any pool to the nearest brook, is sufficient to enable these little 
indefatigable animals to wind their way up to the source. The instinct, 
indeed, which impels them upwards against al] moving water seems in- 
cessant and irresistible; it surmounts every difficulty, and perseveres 
successfully against every obstacle however imperious, During the 
Yow state of streams in the early part of summer, they may be found 
at Weirs, miltdams, Cascades, and other elevations across the streams, 
ascending by the margin of the water perpendicular walls many feet in 
eight, where the least crevice in the stone, or patch of moss, affords 
em a hold; and they will even find their way. over. vertical dey 
ards, by ‘adroitly employing their glutivous exterior. I have taken 
them, ir in handfuls from patches of wet moss. against erect walls, com- 
pletely out of the water, and where the. height. .and distance to be sur- 
mounted would require the persevering eflorts of many.days, Jn very 
small pellucid brooks, adjacent to rivers where they abound, they may 
Be seen wriggling up the little streams in endless suecession forrweeks 
together. Great numbers, . _deubtless, perish by ascending the tempo- 
rary rills produced from rain, and by reaching spring-heads, and si- 
tuations where the water is insufficient for their growth and support s 
but in this, as in every other instance, provident mature, has guarded 
against all such casual srapaytveriaytie siaiiniansnes angen 


i) ') bite (Ain off eto’ steciyiv rloulw 


In the latger riverd commonicating with the ses, although the elvere 
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appear to advance in vast bodies, I do not imagine their migration, 
ejther i in its commencement or progress, is made in concerted shoals ; 
it seeming more probable that the number found together is acciden- 
tal, and arises from the continual, supply sent off from the quarter, 
where they originate, This is confirmed in the small streams, where 
each individual i is seen making its way by its own solitary efforts. 

* In stmmer all the large eels in rivers and brooks conceal themselves 
during the day under large stones and roots of trees, and in. the cre- 
vices of rocks and walls, and even in earth- holes of the banks; and in 
these situations they obtain a large proportion of their food, being al- 
ways on the watch to seize small fish, or other prey that the streain 
or accident throws into their concealment ; and. 1 think it. is 
much more probable that the ecls which do not. find their, way: 
down to the sea, pass the winter in similar situations, rather than 
bedded in mud, or in any other of the fanciful modes which have been 
assigned them, 

Such are a few of the principal facts in ‘the natural, history of the, 
¢ommon eel, a creature which every where surrounds us in the greatest 
abundance, and yet its origin and final disposal, are equally unknown, 
That it never does breed in fresh water seems to be a, fact well esta, 
blished ; and the periodical descent. of the old ones to the sea, and 
ascent of the young. ones From thence, strongly evince that,the. scene 
of their propagation ‘is in the sea itself, or very near to the mouths of 
rivers, oes that it is there that. Inquiries on the subject, should be 


cute 
ithe The proth'ef the'edl) bike’ that bf mst other fish of prey, , does not 
appear ‘limited ‘to ‘ari ‘detdemithiaee Haededl Bat, bul’ to be’ govern rn 
Orily bythe age tind abufdance of ‘food. In this country | the are ine 
distriminatély of every size, up te'eitht yt nifie pounds 1 weigl t. “They 
have generally been stipposed vivipatous Wt the i immense abundance 
of the youni ‘certainly bespeaks” an’ iiphrdis’ prSgeny ; “and this is 
supportéd By ‘andlogy inthe’ lainprey ea vl ied conmionly 
enouigt th ‘iost’ oF our estiintiés. '" pont se 
~The tenacious vitality of the! eet is Well’ en ‘and ‘is very ‘xtraor- 
dinery; for after decapitation, Chintithg!' aha ‘eibowelling, ¢ the sepa- 
rated ‘portioris“Gf the body will still exhibit strong” movement. “This i 
a Property'seemingty Cortimont to all slitildrly lengthetied ‘animals, hf 
\ froin the ‘comparatively ‘smidlt proportion of ‘nerves 


which originate from the brain, and the much greater re Sragel 
svaejs sdivdguodtia .ese od2 diiw yaiiso 1yaimio2 Myvi | 
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off in Succéssion’ from the spine into the adjacent parts; an arrange- 

ment which distributes’ the sourte of gine es mp the wilin frame of 

= animal. ' wi 

189 enw Pam; Sir;! 6 osu 

rrort f '* . Your most ébedient humble servant; 

sei iy - JOHN CARR. | 
Princess-street, Manchester, Oct: 7, 1809. tot 

on THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR WEST “INDIA 
ISLANDS TO SUPERSEDE THE NECgSSITY OF 

FOREIGN IMPORTATION, AND, HISTORY OF 


CANADA. 
eS owt (Continued from p.. 105.) it Cpary 4 
Ate inid cheba’ shipped at Quebec is floated down therviver in rafts, 
which vary greatly in their construction according to the kind of 
wood of which they are composed, The large masts are’laid close té 
each other, and have pieces of oak fastened to them, im ordér to nee 
them together, which is not an easy’matter in some of the rapids. 

The rafts of oak timber and staves are of a different form: A great 
number of large pieces of pine are strongly fastened together with 
wooden pins, making’a kind of a framein the.form of a gridiron. Té 
this frame the pieces of oak are fastened, and thereby buoyed up} 
for they are so heavy they would not float of themselves; these floats 
or rafts are so well put together, that they resist the strong cucussion’ 
in coming down the rapids: and it is remarkable there’ is'not a piece 
of iron about them, their only fastegings are wooden pins ahd the 
twigs and young shoots of trees of a ‘tough and pliable nature. Thé 
cables even which they use as a fastening to prevent their’ being car- 
ried ap the river by the flowing tide, are nothing but the young shoots 
of trees (chiefly ‘hiccory) fastened and twigted together. By these 
floats; not only the oak both squared and in plank is brought down; 
but also staves, and they are of vast dithensioggy They are managed 
atid directed by the force of large oars or sweeps, from thirty to forty 
feet long) having theit fulcrum near the edge of the raft. The rowers 
are’stationed at the proper distance to ‘give effect to their etertions on 
the lever ; on some of thesg rafts are employed from fifteen to twenty 
people. A house is erected on them in which the Peopie sleep and 
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eat, having therein cooking uteusils, fire-places, beds, &c. Afier the 
wood it sold, the float and heuse are also disposed of, ‘ 
Some handsome ships are annually built at Montreal and Quebee, 
which are contracted for by the carpenters at about ten pounds cur- 
rency per ton, exclusive of sails and rigging, which are imported from 
Britain,_ag‘ well, as every article of copper that may be necessary, 
Most of the iron work may be foundof Canada manufacture, his 
business is of immense advantage to Quebec and Montreal, as it gives 
employmenfp summer Std winter, to nanereds carpenters and other 
tradesmen and Jabourers. There is not a less sum than twenty thoy- 
sand pounds annuglly circulated in the before-mentioned , towns 
in. ‘the ‘puéiness of shjp-building, and as it is ‘a winter as well as a 
duthmer employment, they have a resource in’ it whén ‘all Others fail 
them. ; Aig ) 
Pot and pearl ashes are shipped at Quebec and Montreal to a consi- 
derable extent, buvit is an afticie to which Canada is indebted nlnicaz 
entirely to America. The ashes are usually made by the Americans 
and. broaght-to Montreal, where there is a public warehouse for their 
reception,’ and where the quality is ascertained by an officer appointed 
for that purpere, They are afterwards sold, and ther shipped. a 
Montreal or sent down in river craft to Quebec, where they are ptil on 
beard, for England. Such as come to Quebec without going to Mon- 
treal are examined by the publicinspector at Quebec, and their quality 
,: Adthough the most considerable quantity of the pot and pearl ashes 
gemes from the United States, yet the whole does not come: from 
e@ The Cenadians make a small. quantity for exportation ;, it.is.a 
Custom: amongst the people igpCanada to preserve the, ashes of the 
wood burnt in their stoves; part they make use of themselves in the 
mayufactore of the soap necessary for theis own families. (almost.every 
family in Canada anakes the soap used in theit own houses) the remain- 
der \they sch to pot agp manufecturers, who collect, it through. the 
country, end pay in general about ten-pence per bushel. It is a pity 
the Canedians do turn their atfention te the manufacturing of 
Pot-ash, there is no of weod, nor indeed: of any thing but in- 
dustry and exettion on their|past; for their can be:no doubt that their 
time, is not fully occupied,in the management of their farms, and were 
they more industrious itwould make up in, sume measure for the wan! 


. 
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The best ashes are made from beech, elm, and seme other hard 
woods, none of the pine genus nor any of the soft woods answer the! 
purpose. The process of making pot-ash is very simple; the wood, 
ashes are collected as free from extraneous matter as possible, they are 
put into wooden pots of a considerable size’ with small apertures at the 
bottom. The ashes are saturated with water, which filters through 
these apertures, carrying with it the salts of the ashes; more water if 
added until the ashes are entirely deprived of their salts. The water 
now holds in solution a very strong vegetable alkali; by boiling it in 
large kettles the water is evaporated and the salts remain. ey now 
réceive the appellation of pot-ash, which is sometimes calcined to de 
prive it of all extraneous colouring matter; it becomes extremely white 
and is denominated pearl-ash. Pot-ash sells in Canada usually for 
from £40. to £50. per ton, the pearl-ash is, in general, somewhat 
higher. 

The fisheries of the St. Lawrence have nevet been followed up with 
spirit: an establishment bas been formed on the Labrador shore, from 
whence considerable quantities of salmon, cod, mackare}; and shad are 
annually brought to rege’ and either used in the country or re«ships 
ped for the West Indies. A species of herring, and.a fish about the 
size of a salmon called bass, are caught, salted, atrd sent in pa 
to the West Indian market. ' 

A seal and porpoise fishery bas been carried on in severly parts: of 
the St. Lawrence, and was formerly Yd productive both in skins and 
ofl, at present little advantage is derived from it. These articlys are 
likewise brought from the king’s ports. 

The fur trade of Canada, in point of value and of importance to 
Great Britain, is nearly equal to any other branch of the Canadaiffade, 
The duty paid in England on’ furs an@ skins imported from Canada, 
amounted per annum, on af average of four years ending )806, to 
£22,053. The lumber trade is of more real value to. Great Britain, 
becaiise timber ‘is of more real use in society.. The corn trade is, 
perhaps, more valuable to the Canadians tian the fur trade, but 
the trade in furs naw rh a _ number of ‘people and’ a large 
capital. 7 ot 
| The Month West Contes who have nite monopolized to them- 
selves the fur trade, are a self-created company not acknowledged by 
government! bat who have united their capital and exertions for their 
mutual benefit. As they have at present®no competitors in ithe north 
west territory, they /have the trade in their: aki in agreat mea- 
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Sere, but they are obliged to pay a considerable price for the skins, 
because the Indians have been so long accustomed to the trade that 
they have long ago learned that a beaver skin sis worth more than a 
two-penny knife. 

The business in the north west territory is managed by young men 
etployed by the company, who go into the Indian country, and esta- 
flish trading posts in different quarters, some of them an immense 
distance beyond Lake Superior: so far that it requires more than one 
summer to gend the goods to them and get returns. These young men 
remain in distant regions for several years, subject to many hard- 
ships and privations; they live almost entirely on the produce of their 
bunting, and never taste for years together either bread or sult, and 
what is rather surprising, although animal food is their only support 
they me very good health. It is a very solitary mode,f living, 
for there are not more than two or three Englishmen at the &.. post. 
Under their command they have several Canadians, who act as canoe 
men, hunters, &c. : 

Another far company has been lately established under the title of 
the South West Company, from the furs in which they trade being 
brought from the south west parts of America, in the neighbourhood 
of the Mississippi, Missouri and Obio. This trade had been carried 
on by a variety of individuals, who, by interfering in each others con- 
cerns, did themselves a great deal of harm, which is now avoided by 
their being united, The profit in the fur trade ought to be very great, 
for the capital employed is a fong time in returning. The goods to 
be bartered with the Indians are shipped from England in the spring, 
and arrive in Canada in the course of the summer. They are shipped 
at tWalve months credit. These goods are sorted during the summer 
and winter, and sent up the @untry the following spring, and it is, 
perhaps, six months before they get to their destination, sometimes it 
is more than twelve months, when the posts are at a great distance; 
they are bartered for furs which take as long a time to come to Mon- 
treal, and by the timelthe furs get to London and are sold and in cash, 
at least thnee years has elapsed. j 

Besides the furs for the British market, the United States 
have been in the habit of taking off large quantities of fars from 
Montreal. (fo 
. .A variety of articles for domestic purposes, which used formerly to 
be imported from England, are now manufactured in Canada. Amongst 
these the eon forges takethe lead. There are twe works of. this kind 
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in the province, one near Three Rivers, called the forges of St. Maurice 3 
the other at iscanne near St, Ann’s, on the road from Quebec to 
Montreal. The forges of St. Maurice were established by the French 
king many years ago, and bis Britannic Majesty, at the conquest, suc- 
ceeded to his rights. ‘The works are let on lease to a mercantile house 
in Quebec, who carry on the business with spirit and success. ‘T’ 
chief articles manufactured at these forges are stoves, bar iron, and 
cooking utensils. Besides what is necessary for the use of Canada, 
there is a considerable exportation of cast iron articles, eeenty of 
stoves, Formerly almost all the candles and soap used in Canada were 
imported, at present enough is made for the use of the country, and a 
considerable exportation besides, There was a regular importation of 
hats formerly, at present however they are also made sufficient 
quantitgifor the use of the Gountry. But there is still a Considerable, 
importation of Aarbodies, which are put into form and finished in Ca- 
nada. Leather has hitherto been, and indeed continues to be, imported 
in large quantities, principally from the United States. But tan works 
are now erecting on an extensive scale, Canada has long been famous 
for the manufacture of snuff. A'species of sugar is made in Canada 
from the maple-tree, which is extredi@ly good when purified. The me- 
thod of making it is this. In the months of March and April, when 
the sap begins to rise, an incision is made in the tree about three feet 
from the ground, and the sap soon begins to run out. It is received 
into a vessel placed for the purpose; a piece of wood is stuck into the 
incision Which conducts the sap into the vessel, arid it is carried to the 
boiler. Toe who wish to make sugar, go into the woods and encamp 
among maple-trees. They carry boilers, and other necessary en 
tus with them, afd they remain in woods for several days till the 
whole process ‘is finished, ‘The quantity of maple sugar made in Ca- 
nada is equal to two-thirds of the whole consumption of the couniry. 
From the number of maple-trees with’ whith the woeds abound, one 
might iniagine that enough might be made j@ render it an. article of 
trade and exportation ; but they are deter from it by the general 
abundance of Wiest India sugar which can aan nearly as 
eheap as maple sugar, being often at five-pence per pound, 

(To be continued.) 
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_ON PROVINCIAL BANKS. « 


TO TRE EDITOR OF ti rpavetitay, | OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Epsror, 


1. this great commercial country where seven-cighths of the popula, 
tion are in some shape or othenconnected with traffic or commerce, the 
necessity of~Country Banks is very obvious, but any system, however 
beneficial ot its original plan, i® capable of being,, under, improper 
management and want of controul, an eyil. That it bas been so with 
our provincial banks and superabundance of paper money is very evi- 
dent, an recent failures amongst them has nearly shaken the 
_ conmerce"of the country. ra 

Jam not, Mr, Editor, for taking up Your time in pMibting out the 
evil tendency of paper credit, for that would only be a farther waste 
of paper and your time, after the many pamphlets and essays that 
have been given upon this sybject; neither am,J for sunping into the 
extrenes of sume of thuse writers, crying down nothing Jess, than the 
whole of that necessary cicculatigg peti, but I am for wietheihed 
ing a check for the future... ..., 

At the present period, when afew failures has struck dismay through 
all the country, and a provincial..noie, however good, will nat bring 
the holder.a sixpenny loaf, something shyuld immediately be. done to 
give confidence to@iur trade, and, commerce, and. satisfy, eo of 
the community at large. I think it was asserted by) she..present Earl 
of Liverpool (then,Lord Hawkesbury) that ‘ eredjt,,qnijcapital, and 
confidence,” were the principal,sif not the sole, ingredients to our nas 
tional prosperity. His lordship’s recommendation on. these, points 
seems to have been rather more practicable than his,spsoposed, march 
to Paris.” It seems nie have really taken jim at his word. How- 
eyer wanting we may ** capital,” no one will deny that we have 
made tolgrable. use o r “oredit,” which results entipely from 
‘confidence !!”” Banks meet the eye ‘fa every ipa our isle; bills 
are drawn by almost @ny body, and takefijby almost every body ; and 
there is, in fact, scarcely any thing stirring except private bills and 
ban. « fs’ notes, Capi there may or may not be; but there is 
yl ry of © credit,” and quite enough of “ confidence.” Capital and 
cp ccvre are, we find, terms convertible and syronimous. 

Nothing is a than to make money of paper, Any persons, as 
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things now go, may draw bills, 1 set up’bavks, and drive ona pro- 
fitable a nst society ; provided: they act with common 
gppredenre, an ind be it is nat difhic ult for them to find!) indivi- 

duals il take paper for money, ‘orAWhich is much.the same 
hinge ein give their goods in exchange for bills drawn, by they 
know not, whom, and bank notes jissued they know not. how. . Weretit 
possibie at this moment to ascertain the quantity of country bank 
notes now circulating amongst.usin all directions, besides the immense 
pumber of voles negociated under the sanction of the k of Eng- 
Jand,. perhaps, this would go far to annihilate the seurcé Of so fhuch 
mischief to, this country; for, there is.no doubt, the very contemplar 
tion of the circumstance would excite that alarm which is pecessary to 
induce.retorm, . Government appears, indeed, to be sonetiines culpa 
bly — concerning eBBruaities of which it cannot easily be sup- 
posed umconscious. Why are no sieps taken to restrict the trade of 
banks and bills? Ugless we are come to that period when the general 
insolvency of the community rendefs it necessary to tolerate all kinds 
of individval im jon, unless, in short, every one must now contrive 
to live by robbing his next door neighbour, why (common honesty de- 
Mands) is the modern system, and Psystem it is, of banking swindling 
suflesed to, proceed undetected and unimpeached ? . 

But enough of the evil consequences of the present system, let us 
sndeavour to find a maxémum for paper credit, and. why should not pro- 
vincial banks be established as branches of the x; land: here 
would b@jthe requisite restriction, and the means | confidence 
to the community at large, and the bank paper re county would 
be equally valuable in another, however distant, of In the metropoliss. 

AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 


DESCRIPTION OF MARINE INSURANCE, AS. EF- 
FECTED AT LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 


ne the Appeidix and Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committe of t the House of Commons 


o our number for June and July Jast, wiibiadk: an. interesting re- 
port made to the committee appointed to consider of the state and 
means of effecting marine iusurance in Geeat Britain. We now have 
soilected the following particulars relative to the méthod and manner of 
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that voluminous branch of business, Marine Insurance, taken from the 
evidence of the principal merchants and underwgiters of London, which 


cannot fail to be highly jnteqesting to our numerous commercial and % 


trading readers. _ és 

Respecting the Number of Subseribers at Lloyds.—The number of 
subscribers as appears from the books at Lloyd’s in 1771 was seventy~ 
ame. The number is at present betueem fourteen anil fifteen hundred. 
Probably two-thirds of them, are underwriters. No person can be ad- 
mitted as aysubscriber to Lloyd’s, without being first recommended as 
a proper person by six subscribers, and his nomination being subse- 
quently approved of by the committee. That regulation has not been 
dispensed with in favour of any person whatever since the year 1800, 
when new regulations took place. Between four and five hundred 
underwriters take their seats at Lloyd’s every day; and fliere are many 
who have not their fixed seats, but walk about and take seats as may 
be convenient. The seats are, in general, fully occupied; in fact, 
there is not sufficient room, Many persons stand in the room at 
Lloyd’s and write policies, without having an Opportunity of sitting 
down, for want of greater accommodation. Surveyors are appointed 
by the committee at Lloyd’s, in almost every port of the united king- 
dom, to’examine into and report on the age and the equipment of 
every merchant vessel employed in the trade of this country. These 
reports are posted up weekly into a register printed for the use of each, 
subscriber. .Retums are regularly received at Lloyd’s of all vessels 
that arrive at or a from, generally speaking, every portyin these 
kingdoms, together with information of every description on maritime 
affairs. CorreapliBents are established in almost every part of the 
world, who constantly transmit similar returns to Lloyd’s. ‘The whole 
of the intelligence thus received, as far as the interests of commerce 
are concerned, is immediately and without reservé Copied into books 
placed in various parts of the room at Lloyd's. and communicated not 
only to the subscribers but to the public at large, according to one of 
the resolutions passed in 1800, at a general meeting of the subscribers. 
Much important intelligence, relative to the maritiniejinterests of the 
country, is frequently transmitted exclusi®ely to Lloyd’s ; and in such 
case is ‘mmediately commynicated to his Majesty’s government. This 
system has been matured And brought to its present state of perfection, 
by the most unremitting attention, fora great number of years, and is 


‘Maintained at a very heavy expense, In your opinion, (Mr. Angerstein) 


have the increased means of effecting mariue insurances in this Cour 
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try kept pace with its increase of trade and commerce? 1 think they 


have. Two additional rooms above the Royal Fxchange have been 
added to the sibscril@t’ room; aud the boxes also have been enlarged, 
Yo as to make them caplible of ho'id® six instead of four persons, 
” withinh@e fifteen years, for the ace ommodation of the subscribers at 
Lloyd’s. Yet the subscribers’ rooms are still crouded with under- 
writers, notwithstanding this increase of accommodation. Other un- 
derwritergf~who do not attend at Lloyd’s, carry on the business of ma- 
rine insurance at the Jamaica coffve-house, the Jerusalem coffee-house, 
and coal exchange; and a great number write policies®@t their,own 
counting-houses. ons 

Of the Mode of doing Business.—In the kind of open competition 
there is at Lloyd’s coffee-house, the broker can go from one company 
of underwriters to another, who are conversant with different trades, 
and know how things are,—as to India risks; as to West India risks, 
and as to Baltic risks; he knows where to find each of those men, and 
he can form a pretty good judgment by the time he bas been’ round 
what he can do his risk for; and if it is respectably begun he will find 
vo difficulty in getting through it; perhaps less than in going to seven 
or eight offices ; for there he must go through the whole bistory in each 
of their counting-houses ; which would take him up much longer time 
than he is now employed at Lloyd’s. It is hardly possible for the acting 
diiector or secretary of a chartered company to have the same oppor- 
‘tunities of judging of the nature and value of cross risks, changing as 
they do with every change of political circumstanees, as the large body 
of undetwriters who constantly communicate with cach other on those 
points at Lloyd’s. If I havea cross risk to make, (says Mr. Angerstein,) 
if it is from America I go toa box where there aré Americans to give 
me information; if I have across risk from Turkey, I go to another 
box where I can.get information; and so it is from the Baltic, or any 
other part. I generally go to the box, or the people, whom I think 
best conversant, for they are the people who can begin the policy for 
me better than others, and I by that means get it done; for it is of no 
use applying to_a Baltic merehanit on an American risk Phe knows 
nothing at all about it. I always go to those who know most about it, 
and there I can always get formation aboutit; for there are so many 
people frequent the coffee-house, that if agiijoderwrif€r does not him- 
self understand it he seon gets information, and makes me master of 
the subject at the same time, If a managing director is so clever as 
to:know all parts of the world, that is not what I have met with yet. 
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The proceedings of the present companies, (says Mr. Reed,) are ex- 
tremely formal: if we have avy little difficulty to overcome we can do 
it with individuals, but their conduct (that of the companies) is so uni+ . 
form and so strict, that we are obliged to give up losses rather than 
make difficulties and be supposed litigious ; but they have a committee 
to regulate their proceedings, and we have uo appeal from their deci- 
sion; losses are frequently paid by private underwriters which the Royal 
Exchange Company have not paid, | believe. In short, they eannot act 
with so great facility as private uuderwriters, 

The Rate of Premiums.—There is such a competion at Lloyd’s, that 
unless a broker can get his business done upon equal terms or lower 
than his neighbour, he will lose his business. The premiums of insur- 
ance are reduced to as low a rate as the underwriter can afford te ace 
cept, by this competition, and even much lower: many,risks are now 


doing under peace price, and most of them at peace premiums; ships 


to Quebec are now doing at the peace premium; ships from the West 
The rate of 


Indies have been done at or under the peace premium. 
premium is usually lower at Lloyd’s than with the chartered compa- 
nies? In particular cases, where, from a mistake the company has 
been lower than Lloyd’s, as soon as it was found out by the brokers 
they poured in, and the company stopped it immediately. Long 
voyages generally two per cent. higher with the companies than with 
the private underwriters, middle voyages about one per ceut., and 
shorter voyages about a half per cent. perhaps a quarter. The rate of 
premium im America is, generally speaking, higher than it is in Eng- 
land, perhaps as much as one-third higher; a two-guinea premium 
here would be a three-guinea premium very often in America. Capital 
bears a much higher profit in America then it docs in England, and 
this it does in marine insurance as well «s in other trades. The pre- 
miums on American coasting voyages and their trade to the West Indies 
is Jower on those voyages than here; they know the voyages better a 
great deal. They have, in genera!, a very accurate account of the 
state of the West Indies; what are the cruisers in it, andsoon. At 
the present moment, the competition for companies for fire insurances 
has brought the price in most branches below what will absolutely 
pay for the riskilp Scarcely any insurances are done at present on the 
continent. + 

Distinction of Risks.—What are called regular risks by the under- 
Writers, are froti.this country direct to a port (e. gr. in America or dif- 
ferent parts of the continent), and from thence ‘back ; antl regular 
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traders are called regular risks in general. Cross risks are from foreign 
countries to other foreign countries, to different ports in different 
countries: there is an.endless variety of,.them. Vessels trading with 
licencesstoyand from the ports of the enemy, are considered as cros# 
tisks, Ges risks are insured almost exclusively by the indivjdual un- 
derwriters, as the chartered companies decline cross risks. The risks 
are as general as they can possibly be conceived to be ; they are direct 
risks and indirect risks, and cross risks, and from almost every part of 
the world, and to every part of the world, nearly; from C 2, from 
the West Indies, to and from the Western Islands, the Canary Islands, 
and from all those places with each other; they are also from every 
part of Europe and the Mediterranean. Very much in neutral ships; 
in British ships from Canada and the West Indies, and the Western 
Islands; the €anary Islands in neutral ships while they were at war 
with us; and to and from the Mediterranean, and many parts of Eu- 
rope, in neutral ships. ; 
Classes of Ships.—The shipping employed in this country is regis- 
tered alphabetically inva book, which is kept at the expense of Lloyd's 
coffee-house: and at a very considerable expense, by means of proper: 
surveyors competent to the task, and who make returns of the state of 
shipping from the various places, where they have an opportunity of 
seeing them ; this is kept extremely correct. It occurred to mo, says 
Mr. Mavor, that to enable me to judge how far this company might or 
might not have a bad effect on the insurance trade of the country, I 
would by means of this book analyze the quality of the risks comprised 
in the shipping of Great Britain; there are 13,220 ships in the trade 
of this country, as appears by this book: I foundllthat the letter A 
contains 1,252 ships, tonnage 216,940; this register classes the value 
of the ships, or rather the nature of the risks, they are distinguished 
into three classes first, second, and third; the first A, the second E, 
and the third I; there are some lesser shades of difference in three 
classes, but of little importance; I found in the first class, a tonnage of 
112,191 3 in the second class, 94,597; in the third class, 10,152; 
making together tons 216,940. I then took all the other letters of the 
alphabet in order, and I found they contain ships 11,968, tonnage 
2,073,456: adding the tonnage in letter A, also that of the East India 
shipping, which is all of the first class, say 90,000 tons, the aggregate 
forms a tonnage of 2,380,396; of the first class of risks there are 
1,280,000 tons, of the second class 1,000,000, ef the third class 
100,00. - 
You. ¥. 
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Profits of Brokers —The profit to the broker consists in five per 
cent, on the premiums, and twelve per cent. on the ultimate profit of 
the underwriter. Do you not think that a brokerage which amounts 
to one quarter of the whole profits of the underwriter is higher upon 
the whole than it should be? The labour, the agitation of mind, the 
perpetual vexation, is not to be described, says Mr. Reed ; I would ra- 
ther begin the world again and pursue any other line; it is painful toa 
degree ; the inconyeniencies that, arise are not to be calculated; we 
can hardly ever satisfy our principal; Isee that, though I do not feel 
it. A broker in a moderate line of business certainly i is not overpaid 
by it, but if men get their twenty or thirty thousand a-year, the trou- 
ble is not too great for. the compensation they receive. ‘The broker has 
the risk of the premium, which he is always liable to pay the under-. 
Writer, ‘whether he gets paid or not; and in addition to that it.often 
occurs, that if in ‘doing an insurance for a particular merchant a heavy 
loss happens, he is obliged to advance the whole of that money to that 
merchant, when probably he owe’ the underwriters the whole amount, 
being. premiums due to him from other merchants, from whom it will 
not be payable till the end of the year. A broker is often in advance 
of cash for his principals. He has a great deal of trouble in going to 
fifty or a hundred underwriters; at the same time that gives him a 
facility when he has a large sum to do, to have accounts with 
many. 

Dispatch of Business.—A gentleman accustomed to foreign insurances, 
and agent for one of the first houses in Europe, says Mr.Warren, gave 
me an order for 50,0004. to do on a very short voyage, from L’Orient 
to London, which required dispatch ; he gave it me in the morning 
when the business was over. At three o’clock he came up and en- 
quired what progress I had made? I told him Ais insurance was done, 
and he might take the policy home with him, upon which he exclaimed 
with a strong asseveration, “ J¢ would have taken me a week at Amster- 
dam!” It was a matter of no exertion, I had done it without any 
difficulty. 

Responsibility of Underwriters.—Mr. Angerstein says, 1 have had the 
honour of doing part of the business of a very respectable and honour- 
able house for the last twenty-two years; the amount I insured for 
them was 8,483,081 7, J recovered for them for losses, averages, and 
returns, 490,323/. 15s. lid, (the Lascelles, which J] have mentioned, 
was done in this account.) In that account I had underwriters who did 
not prove solvent, I recovered short of what I should, 2,130/. 11s. 1d, 
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by bad underwriters in the twenty-two years. I have had an inquiry 
made what dividends the underwriters who failed have paid, and I have 
got most of them, some of them paid in full, some five shillings in the 
pound, some ten shillings, some fifteen shillings, some two shillings, 
but out of 2,130/. 11s, Id. the dividends they have already paid 
amount to 1,010/. 11s. 4d. so that my principals lose 1,1192, 194 1d, 
If my principals had thought fit to have taken my security, I should 
have got, at a half per cent, [the usual premium for guarantee] on the 
eight millions, above forty-two thousand pounds; I generally get half 
per cent. on long voyages, and a quarter on short; supposing half to 
be long and half to be short I should have got 31,000/. and I should 
have lost 1,119/:. 19s. 1d, so that they have saved that money by not 
giving it me. If the merchant stood del credire he would charge half 
per cent. as many do, and he would of course have got 42,000/, and 
lost 1,1192. 19s, 1d. not three half-pence per cent. 

Law Suits.—In the nature of an underwriter’s business it is abso- 
lutely necessary for law suits to occur sometimes, to settle points; but 
we seldom have law suits with the old established mercantile houses or 
with the regular brokers, it is chiefly either with new houses or upon 
speculative voyages, unless it is to settle some specific point, 

Difference of opinion among different underwriters on the same po- 
licy, as to the law and equity of the case, sometimes tequires more 
actions at law than one. to settle the same loss; disputes are generally 
offered to be left to arbitration: if it is a dispute on @ point of law, 
there has been a committee appointed to transact the business, and 
offers have always been made to try it with one or two underwriters, 
to save expense and trouble, and that is the custom of the coffee-house. 
Some of the underwriters are ready to settle a loss when others are not 
inclined. ; : 

Instances where the decision of one man, who has underwritten @ 
policy to pay a loss to which by law Ac was. not compelled, has led and 
induced other subscribers on that policy to do the same, without making 
any inquiry into the subject, perpetually happen; even; says Mr. 
Reed, after a verdict in a court ef law within these six months, when J 
thought I was honourable in going into a .court of law upoy a question, 
and had it decided i in my favour, yet I have paid the loss afterwards, 

It is affirmed that attornies frequent the coffee-house to seek for 
business. 

Fraids practised on Underwriters —Frauds are frequently practised 
bn underwriters. Several instances are notorious, 

112 
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An order came to have a ship called the Eagle insured; we proved 
it afterwards to have been fully known fo the party wishing to be insured, 
who lived at Philadelphia, that the ship was lost when he wrote his order 
for insurance. 

A second :instance was that of the noted Captain Codling, ship Ad. 
venture, and Messrs. Easterby aud Macfarlane, the ship was destroyed, 
and: the captain hanged: another was a ship or sloop, from Dieppe in 
France to a place on the coast of England, with a great quantity of 
specie on board; they went to sea in the evening, and the ship was 
destroyed before morning, and the captain and crew on shore on the 
coast of France to breakfast: the captain appeared before the under- 
writers in London, and on a suggestion made in the committee room, 
where the business was spoken of, to have the man taken into custody, 
he set off about his business, and it turned out to be a complete fraud, 
and not a farthing of it was recovered, because there never was any 
money shipped. In the case of a ship from Leghorn; an insurance 
Was made for a large amount on silks, but she was only loaded with 
brimstone; she was insured against sea risk only, went to sea on a fine 
morning and was destroyed in the evening, and the captain and crew 
went on shore in their boats: she had been insured at a number of 
places, London, Liverpool, Marseilles, and I believe Manchester ; the 
Witnesses were even brought here to substantiate their loss, but ¢hey 
took wing the day before the trial was to come on, There was another 
insurance by the same parties, at nearly the same time, on another 
risk of the same kind, against capture only ; she was taken and carried 
into Corsica in the course of a few hours after she left Leghorn; the 
fraud of that not coming out in time, she was paid for, A ship from 
Boston, called the Hannah and Mary, was sunk by design; she was in- 
sured at Lloyd’s, at Bristol, and at Liverpool, to a very considerable 
amount. We had the man in custody, the principal run away at Li- 
verpool; we had the acting man up here, and he acknowledged that 
he had forged the bills of lading, the invoices, and every thing neces 
sary to substantiate the interest, and on American stamps, which he 
had also procured, and sent them out to Boston, by order of his prin- 
cipal, with the plot ready made out to be acted upon: the next in Which 
T happened to be concerned, and which F had a hand in detecting, 
was a ship going from Gibraltar to Lisbon; she was seen to be cap- 
tured in Gibraltar Bay as she went out of the Bay; couriers were dis- 
patched by different roads to Lisbon and elsewhere with four or five 
duplicate orders for insurance ; which orders found their way to London, 
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and the insurances were effected, but the fraud was discovered and the 
loss was not paid, I wrote aship (the Bourdeaux Trader) that had 
sailed from Portsmouth, on a Saturday morning, she was captured im- 
mediately outside the Isle of Wight; the captain came back and was 
with the owner at Portsmouth when he wrote his letter of order for insur- 
ance on the Sunday afternoon ; this was discovered, and being a fraud 
it was not paid. The insured went to the threshold of the court in 
general, and there dropped it; they carried on their actions till they 
came almost to the day of trial in some instances: others were so glar- 
ing they durst not do it. 

The Leghorn case came into court, but was not tried, for the wit+ 
ness took wing after being brought all the way from Italy here. 

In the case of the Gibraltar risk a commission was sent out to ex~ 
amine witnesses, the answer to which put an end to the case. 





FIRE. 


TO THE EBITOR.OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


Man differs nothing from the whole creation but in the use of fire, 
which renders him the greatest services, and at the same time there 
is nothing more to be dreaded in its consequences by the prince or 
the beggar, nothing more terrific on Jand or at sea, and nothing more 
ruinous than this devouring element. 

Economy, policy, fellow feeling, a regard for every thing that is 
dear to us, and a regard for ourselves demands our attention against 
this calamity, hence the number and respectability of those valuable 
institutions that have justly met with the encouragement they deserved. 
But fire deprives us of those valuables that no money nor time can re- 
place, and of those friends and relatives that were dearer to us than 
our own souls; and fire is the forerunner of losses and accidents we are 
at the least capable of fureseeing or preventing, and most frequently 
originates through the want of a small quantity of water at the beginning : 
under these eonsiderations would it not be an object worthy the atten- 
tion of the greatest philanthropist, to examine into our present state of 
the supply of an immediate drop of water, and how far the same can 
be procured. 
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It is above twelve years since this first engaged my attention, and 
being concerned in a large manufactory that was burned to the ground 
(effects from which I still feel), I made my first report in the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine for January, 1804, page 24, but now, through the 
medium of your magazine, intend, should it meet your approbation, 
more immediately to circulate the same among the different branches 
of manufactures, &c. with a full explanation, by drawing, whatever 
may be the good derived from the following observations. I do not 
wish to draw any attentions from the insurance offices, on the Contrary, 
whatever our exertions and individual expenses are, I wish them to 
act, aid, and assist, and more fully enforce the humanity of those in- 
stitutions, depending on our present means for immediate supply of 
water; daily experience to our sorrow and mortification convinces us, 
that we are depending on a broken staff. It will be my study, in the 
following observations, to lay down— 

1, The immediate supply of water, that is at, and in the command of 
every manufactory, large establishment, and dwelling-house. 

2, The immediate supply of water that lays in the power of the 
parish, companies’ water works, and fire offices, (not founded on any 
theoretical ideas, but deduced from actual experience.) 

3. The improvements both in time and manner the present methods 
of supply is capable of undetgoing, as, I confess, there cannot be 
better methods when they are acted upon, but are wholly inadequate to 
dn immediate supply. 

The first part’ I intend’ to come within the compass of the present 
volume, and I shall be particularly obliged to you, Mr. Editor, and to 
any other gentleman that will, during the publication of these letters, 
transmit‘any, or all, of the circumstdtices that may occur at the time 
of any fire, particulatly from the first alarm to an hour after, a3 in’ that 
time is the nivst danger and the most loss, where there is the least’ means of 
avoiding it, Such information, while it will give authority to the sub- 
ject of these letters, may, at the same time, be a means of throwing @ 
great light on the midst efficacious mode of preventing and assisting. 

I remain, 
Your very obédieut servant, 
9... 
(To be continued.) 
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ON THE STACKING OF CORN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Wisuine to give publicity to the safest method of stacking corn 
during the present unfavourable weather, I have to request your inser- 
tion of the enclosed extract from the Encyclopedia Londinensis :—al. 
though it may not be strictly relative to trade and commerce, I flatter 
myself your wishes for the public good will give it a corner, and you 
will greatly oblige, 
A CONSTANT READER. 

“We have often observed, with concern, the little pains taken by 
farmers in harvesting their corn from the bad effects of the season when 
standing in the field. a 

“* Heavy showers in time of harvest are not unusual, and much in- 
jury is often caused by them, and much trouble occasioned by opening 
the sheaves, The hint suggested, therefore, in the following extract 
on the use of cap-sheaves, we would recommend to general attention ; 
particularly as it will enable the farmer without fear to give his crop 
field room, and prevent his hurrying it, before it is thoroughly dry, 
into the barn or stack. 

“ Wheat, as harvested by Mr. William Elmhurst, near Horncastle. 

“like to have my wheats cut rather green, not to stand till ripe, 
so as to shake; and I always have mine bound in smallish sheaves, 
get cight only together ; four of the largest, two and two, and the two 
smallest at the ends, so that they prop and support each other, and 
the two longest tied ones opened well and drawn up close to each other 
over the six; and, by so doing, I scarcely ever have a stack blown 
down, even with a very strong wind; the two cap-shieaves must be 
tied together by twisting a little of the but-ends of the sheaves (on 
both sides) together; and when this is done and the cap-sheaves spread 
nicely over the other six, neither wind nor rain will hurt the wheat if 
it stands out for three, four, or five weeks, being so well covered below 
the ties; for no one practical failing in a farmer is greater, or more 
ridiculous or injurious, than carrying ‘his crops of any sort too hastily 
off, as there is ten times more corn injured by being got in too great 
a hurry, than its stopping too long in the ficld; and when wheats are 
cut rather green and covered as above, the straw will feed the corn ard 
make the flour better and finer.” 
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ON SMALL DEBTs. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


I, will be gratifying to many of your readers, if any of your intelli- 
gent Correspondents will point out the legal mode of procuring the 
payment of debts amounting to less than forty shillings, but pecularly 
so to your humble servant and constant reader, 


¥. 
—_——_—_——_———————— 


QUERIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Epitor, 


I SHALL esteem it a favour if some of your Correspondents, who 
have turned their attention to. chymical processes, would reply to the 


following queries :— 

‘1, When tin has been over-heated, and consequently spoiled, what 
process will restore it to its proper state? 

2. By what process can tin be purified with {the greatest ease from 
its dross? 

3. What are the most proper acids to clear iron of all its 
oxydes ? 

4. When iron is once cleaned, what mixture will preserve it longest 
from oxydizement ? 

5. Is there any metal which, on mixing with tin, would render 
it thinner in a fluid state without destroying the brightness of its 
colour? 

6. When tallow has been over-heated, and so rendered unfit for use, 
what will restore it to its original purity ? 

By inserting the above in your valuable publication, “ The Trades- 
man,” you will confer an obligation on a Constant Reader and 

AN ENQUIRER. 


August 15, 1810. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TIN MINERS OF 
CORNWALL, 


rey 
i HE tinners of Cornwall may be divided into two distinct classes, the 
streamers and the miners. ‘They are men who are occupied in two 
distinct departments of the same general braoch, bat whose babits, 
manners, customs, genius and understanding, bear little or no resem- 
blance to each other. The greatest likeness which they seem to bear 
to each other is this, they both tansack the earth in pursuit of 
metals. 

The streamers are those who examine nearly the surface, and collect 
the ores which had been previously broken from tle solid jodes or 
veins by some violent concussion of.the earth, and carried from the cir- 
cumjacent hills into the neighbouring vallies formed by the attrition of 
waters, where it has probably been deposited ever since the general 
deluge, of which the hills and vallies which abound in Coruwall bear 
very evident marks. In these vallies the ore lies buried at various 
depths from the surface covered by the different strata, which the 
streamer has to remove before he can obtain his prize. A stream of 
water is constantly running over the loose earth which is broken down, 
and from the superior gravities of the ore it becomes partially refined 
before it is collected to undergo the various processes of purification, 
and it is probable that from the necessity of a constant s/recm of water 
(about half a mill stream) that the men who are thus employed are 
denominated streamers. 

Remote from the polite and the commercial, and shut out from 
almost all intercourse with society, these men converse, in general, 
with none but those of their own description. ‘The consequence of 
this is, their language is barbarous, their ideas are few, and their ge- 
neral conceptions of things are groveling, low, and superficial. Inured 
to a life of laborious exercise, without education, and sunk in poverty, 
they form no exalted conception of things, and rarely attempt to 
break the shackles of hereditary ignorance. 

Their aspects are dull, vacant, and inexpressive, and the only va- 
riety, which their features seem to afford a stranger, is the different 
shades which inexpressiveness is capable of assuming. The pencil 
of a Lebrun or a Hogarth might here wander in metaphysical per- 
plexity, and they might afford the world an opportunity of knowing 
how nearly uniformity and variety are allied. 

VOL. Vv. KK 
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Their attire and gait are in unison with their features, a striped 
blanketing shirt, a jacket with trowsers of thy same, and a pair of 
clumsy boots plated with iron, is the general criterion of the former, 
and an awkward, heavy, dull pace characterises the latter. A streamer 
thus accoutred and put in motion salutes your ear long before you 
perceive his visage; and to a person conversant in militarry affairs, the 
approaches of a troop of streamers would naturally suggest to his 
mind the idea of a troop of horse, the irregularity of their footsteps 
so far overbalancing the tardiness of their movements would place the 
ear and eye of the spectator at variance with one another. 

As their knowledge of things is confined within a narrow circle, and 
their ideas are but few and circumscribed, they rarely commit any de- 
predations on the rest of mankind. Surrounded by men whose habits 
aud manners are similar to their own, they form but a comparative 
estimate of their own wretchedness, and have but few temptations to 
those acts of villainy which are daily practised in more refined and 
cultivated life; they are contented in proportion as they are inured to 
poverty, and governed by rectitude as they are exempted from the 
means of doing wrong. 

he physiognomy and conduct of these men would afford room for 
much dispute between the disciples of Epicurus and Zeno, and whe- 
ther ignorance or philosophy be the most conducive to human happi- 
ness ; whether the mind which is raised above the common adversities 
of life, or that which is too abject too feel its wrongs, lives most within 
the region of contentment, are questions which the appearance of 
these streamers would naturally suggest to a philosophic mind, and the 
decisions would, perhaps, be as various as the subject which would 
occasion them. Unable to assist each other in distress, and equally 
unable to provide for those contingencies to which human life is inci- 
dent, the least disaster “ makes them poor indeed ;” they are hardy 
rather than robust, and persevering rather than enterpfizing; they 
are laborious without industry, penurious without being careful, and 
frugal without economy. 

As citizens of the world they have no designations; ‘as instruments 
of power they: are suited for no faction; as men they are hardy and 
laborious, and as relatives they are almost without feeling. Their vir- 
tues and their vices correspond with their persons, and in a variety of 
instances it is difficult to distinguish between them. Politeness is a 
term to which they can annex no idea, and rudeness and civility, by 
softening and hardening each other alternately, blend and incorporate 
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till all distinction is done away, and they are melted together in the 
general mass, and form but one simple in the general character of 


these men. 
Superstition, the natural concomitant of ignorance, here holds an 


almost undisputed empire, and “ flaps her raven wings.” Chance, 
luck, and fortune, preside over almost every action and every event, 
and invocations are sometimes offered to propitiate their aid. Ghosts, 
goblins, spirits, and fairies, are held in profound veneration, and every 
legendary tale here finds a proselyte and friend. Every common ap- 
pearance is ominous, and big with some future destiny. Chance and 
destiny are terms to which they annex no separate ideas, and the ca- 
price which they attribute to the former is frequently thought to arise 
from the impulse of the latter. The burning of a candle, .the colour 
of the flame, the emission of sparks from the half extinguished em- 
bers, which only serves ‘to render darkness visible,” are all ominous, 
and portend some future event; the chattering of magpies, the croak- 
ing of ravens, the howling of dogs, are ali portentous of future disas- 
ters, in the certainty of which they place an implicit confidence ; 
nevertheless, to interrupt the fatal omen is always thought a certain 
method to prevent the impending calamity. The chattering of mag- 
pies, which is frequent, has been so far analized that their indication is 
generally expressed in the following wretched couplet :— 


One is sorrow, two is mirth, 
Three is a wedding, and four is death. 


But if you spit towards these birds while uttering these notes of 
destiny, the spell is broken and the charm dissolved. If you shew 
money to the new moon you are certain to have some gift before the 
moon disappears, in proportion to the value of that coin which you 
present to the lunar sphere. If the palm of your hand itches you will 
have something given you very soon, but of uncertain value. The 
white specks which occasionally appear under your thumb nails are of 
the same indication, but similar specks under the nails of the fingers 
are portentous of disasters, and both gifts and disasters are sure to 
take place when these ominous specks are grown out sufficiently to be 
cut off. Anxious to know their future destinies, and willing to deve- 
lope what cannot be explored, the legendary tales of conjurers, jug- 
glers, and fortune-tellers, here find easy access, and nothing but the 
extreme poverty of this people preserves them from these harpies of 
delusion, Eager to know, but unwilling to avert, the events which 
these votaries of imposition predict, they submit to their fate with the 

KK 2 
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confidence of hope, or a kind of murmuring resignation, which nothing 
but delusion can inspire. 

‘Their language and habitations are in unison with their occupations, 
Leert, feert, reert, aud seert, are the expressions for light, fight, right, 
and sight; every expression partakes of vulgarity, and grammer and 
grandmother are terns of synonimous import. 

Laborious rather than industrious, and temperate through necessity, 
they seem to possess the virtues absiracted from their excellencies, aud 
the common vices here lose half their grossness. Their actions arise 
from no reguiar motive, and they seem to be less the effect of choice 


than mechanical impulse. A few straggling goats, a half starved cow, 


or amiseravic horse, comprise most of their properties, and should an 
accident befall either, nothing but charitable contributions can replace 
the loss. Their hovels are erected amidst the solitary heaths, or barren 
rocks, amongst which they labour, and like that which Mr. Pope 
describes as the sad mansion of Sir G. Villers, you may here find 


>” 


“‘the wails of plaster and the floors of dung.” ‘Their fuiniture corre- 
sponds with the habitation, “a dirty flock bed new repaired with 
straw,” may be seen in these abodes of indigence, but “ tape-tied cur- 


> 


tains, never meant to draw,” is a piece of luxury, of which they pre- 
sume not to boast. 

In the ,audst of this complication of wretchedness their views and 
expeciations are bounded by their situations, and they affect to despise 
all who are placed in happier climes, They bear their condition with 
a degree of stoicism, which Athens never knew, and they brave the 
horrors of their station with a maguanimity which fortitude is unable 
to supply. ‘They repine at the little deviations which the different 
shades of wretchedness make from one another, and estimate their 
present sufferings, by a comparison of former exemptions and present 
calamities. Like mon drowning in the ocean, who forgetful of their 
situation, should complain at a falling shower, these streamers can bear 
up under adversity in the gross, and repine at the modification only 
which calamity assumes: Disease, the natural companion of poverty, 
freqnently vi its these wretched habitations. In these moments of ca- 
jamiiy, their situation is awful indeed. Unable in the time of health 
to provide fur the hour of sickness, disease is sure to attack them 
when unre; ared, and having bat few friends, and these incapable of 
administering relief, the only resource which they have is the scanty 

wance of a parish overscer. A hapless family languishing under 
vc fereeness of disease, and in want of almost every necessary of life, 
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is a spectacle which is truly awful, but it is a spectacle which these 
people frequently exhibit. The father of a large family labouring 
under the pressure of disease, and six or eight helpless infants erying 
in vain for a morsel of barley bread, must form to a feeling mind a 
finished picture of human misery, and these pictures the streamers of 
Cornwall but too frequently present.* 





ON WATER WORKS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square. 


I SHOULD wish to know if your Correspondent, R. G, p. 139, 
draws his conclusion from Hammersmith or the west end of the town. 
The Chelsea Water Works Company are laying down an iron main 
which I highly approve of, with two exceptions :— 

First—I think they have not a sufficient force to keep a current of 
water always through all the iron main, at the rate of at least one hun- 
dred feet per minute, being the regulated velocity of a steam engine, 

Secondly—They have made no fire plugs in their main; a few of 
these properly made, and well disposed of, would save them a vast ex- 


pense in repairs of pavements, and add to their benefit and public — 


security. 

I call upon the engineers of the company to refute the first excep- 
tion, and then I think R. G. will have groundless apprehensions on that 
point; but iron branches or service pipes I can by no means agree with, 
for acurrent cannot be kept running through them, and being alter- 
nately exposed to the air, when the water is off, oxydates the iron in 
that manner, that I must likewise give my dissentient voice to that part 
of their proceeding: 

The second exception I leave for the public to inquire into, at the 
same time requesting the engineers, or others concerned, would make 
those cbmmunications that might be wanted to oblige, among other 
Correspondents, 


Your’s, &c. 
J. G. 





* What a contrast is this, when compared with the labouring magufacturers of 
eur great commercial and trading towns.—Epir, 
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THE TRADESMAN. 


“The Eye of the Master will do more work than both his hands,”— Dr, Franélin. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Chapel Street, Aug. 4, 1810. 

In whatever light we take the above advice it is worthy of great at- 
tention, but is, in general, more on the tongue than in thought; the 
eye of the master is the grand movement of all business, if it carries 
with itself its proper consequence there requires no driving, no scold- 
ing, no harangues, but this greatly depends how it is used, and the 
certainty of its being uncertain; for “ not to oversee workmen is to 
leave them your purse open,” this is the common conclusion of the 
sentence, but I now wish to point out an error that pervades too many 
young beginners of any handicraft or mechanical business, who, hav- 
ing arrived at a degree of quickness in their profession, think by the 
actual labour of thir hands they are sure to get on asa master; but 
here the scene alters widely, their hands now are little wanted, It is 
their persoual attention, their eye, not their hands, to see to the buying 
and selling, making up costs, and CHARGING BiLLs, and to strike out 
a balance of their affairs; but not being versed in these things, they 
leave them to petty assistants to make out their bills, &c. and sooner 
or later a balance strikes of itself from the neglected state of their 
accounts; and they are no more masters, though their hands have not 
been wanting in industry or labour. 

It is from actual observation I pen these few lines, as a warning to 
ALL CLEVER WORKMEN beginning business, of the requisites absolutely 
necessary for them as a master, and not to build their hopes on the best 
part; it is herein where we see men of no ability get on in business, 
and we are not to lay it to fortune ; for it is inconsistent that fortune 
should fasour idiots and neglect her own immediate children that she 
has endowcd with abilities; we must look to more substantial reasoning, 
and see if the fault does not lay within ourselves. ? 

I should be happy to be assisted under the head of “The Trades- 


-man,” from the number of your readers who would much oblige and 


instruct 
AN OLD ACCOUNTANT. 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


Case determined before the Magistrates respecting Pawnbrokers. 


A CASE of some importance to pawabrokers, and those connected 
with them, was recently argued before the magistrates of Bow-street. 
A pawnbroker, whose premises were recently destroyed by fire, was 
summoned to shew cause why he should not pay the difference between 
the real value of an article pledged with him aud which had been des- 
troyed in the conflagration, and the sum actually advanced on it at the 
time when it was pledged. 

On the part of the pawnbroker it was contended, that be was not 
liable to make good loss by fire, without a specific contract for that 
purpose, and in support of this reasoning, the rules regulating the 
contracts between pawnbrokers and the insurance offices were pro- 
duced, by which the pawnbroker is required, not to insure his stock 
for the full value, but only to the amount of the money actually ad- 
vanced by him upon the various articles in his possession. After a full 
hearing the magistrates determined that the pawnbroker is not liable 
to make good losses arising from fire. 


Composition sold for Port Wine. 

In the Court of King’s Bench before Lord Ellenborough, in an action 
of Corvie versus Day, to recover the amount of the loss sustained 
by the defendant’s not having fulfilled his contract with the plaintiff; 
the defendant having contracted to sell thirteen pipes of port wine, 
while the wine delivered was not port wine, but of a very inferior 
quality. 

The Attorney-General stated the contract. Among other articles, 
he contracted to sell to the plaintiff thirteen pipes of port wine, at 
thirty-seven pounds per pipe, the plaintiff paying the daties. The wine 
was not port wine, nor did it taste like it, but was a composition called 
Guernsey red wine, which was not worth more than twenty-eight 
pounds per pipe. He should prove that the defendant knew, when it 
was sold to the plaintiff as port wine, that it was nothing more than 
Guernsey red wine, he (the defendant) having bought it as such. The 
wine delivered was a composition of every thing in the world that was 
of a bad quality and of a red hue! 

The contract was then read, which called the thirteen pipes of wine, 
port wine, 
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Mr. Harboine, a broker, deposed that he sold a quantity of the 
same sort of wine for the defendant, to x Mr, Durnsey, as port wine; 
which, on receiving, be immediately returned, finding it to be nothing 
more than Guernsey red wine, which was selling at that time at twenty- 
eight pounds. Mr. Corvie tasted the wine at the docks before he 
bought it. 

In answer to a question from Lord Ellenborough, the witness said 
the wine called Guernsey red wine was partly French red wine, bat 
altogether, it was such a mixture as he could not describe, though he 
was quite certain that there was no port wine among it, 

Mr. Reynolds, a wine-broker, examined the wine in question, at the 
request of Mr, Harboine, and found it to be wine of a very inferior 
quality, and wine to which be could not give a name; it was of a non- 
descript species, though he admitted it had all sorts of names, some 
calling it Guernsey red wine. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that the defendant described the wine 
to be delivered to the plaintiff as ‘‘ port winc,” therefore he had a right 
to assume it as such when he dasted it; and if the wine delivered was 
not port wine, the defendant had not fulfilled his contract, therefore the 
plaintiff was entitled to a verdict. 

The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for £117. being the dif- 
ference between the prices of port wine and that delivered. 


Action brought on the Sale of damaged Coffee-—Wardy versus Pan- 
ther and Son, to recover £ 1108. 17s. 1d. for cofice sold and delivered 
tothe defendants. It appeared that the plaintiff sold by public auc- 
tion, at Garraway’s, the coffee in question. . The broker, who sold the 
coflee, acknowledged that enquiries bad been made at the time of sale, 
to know if any of the bags of damaged coflee had been repacked, and 
he answered he did not know; he sold them with all faults: but it 
was proved he had a knowledge thereof, as he had paid the West India 
Dock Company for repacking, and new bags. Damaged coffee re- 
packed is not worth above two-thirds what it is in the old bags; for 
when it is damaged by the sea and remains in the old bags, « great 
portion may be found not damaged in the middle, but when repacked 
it is so mixed ip the operation as to render it impossible to separate 
the good from the bad, 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that it was always to be presumed that 
a man knew what it was his business to know, where he had adequate 
means, In the present instance, it was the broker’s business to know 
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if the damaged coffee had been repacked, and that he did know, it 
was inferred, from his having paid for the repackages, and from the 
broker’s information they were induced to give a price they perhaps 
otherwise would not. The plaintiff was accordingly nonsuited. 














MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
FOREIGN. 

France.—We have to congratulate the trading and commercial 
world on a sceming opening made with the continent, for the admis- 
sion of British trade into France, by a decree which appeared in the 
Moniteur of the 7th of Aug. and is as follows :— 

“The articles of merchandize herein enumerated, shall, on their im- 
portation, pay a duty by the Killagrame at the following rate, viz. 
109 Killagrames of francs 

Cotton—Brazil, Cayenne, Surinam, Demarara, and Georgia 800 

All other sorts (Naples excepted, which remain 
subject to the old duties) 600 
Coffee—Turkey - 600 
All other sorts 400 

Sugar —Raw - 

Clayed 400 

Tea -— Hyson 900 

Green 600 
Other sorts 

Indigo - 

Cocoa : 

Cochineal - 

Pepper—White 

Black 

Cinnamon—China 

Ceylon 

Cloves . 

Nutmegs - 

Mahogany - 

Pernambucco Wood 

Campeachy Wood 

Dyer’s Woods, ground - 

* Executed at our Chamber of Commerce, “ NAPOLEON, &c,” 
this 5th Aug. 1810.” 


One hundred killagrames are equal to 2043 lbs. market weight. 
voL. v. LL 
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For the ready information of our readers, we have made a calcula. 
tion of the amount of the duties, and find them to be as follows :— 


5s. d. 
Brazil cotton will pay a duty of - 3 0 a pound. 
Other cotton - - ‘i ms ® 5 
Turkey coffee . - - 2 5 
Orher coffee o) ft: . £ie'TR 
Raw sugar - - - = 1 QZ 
Chayed - - - - +? 8 
Hyson tea aul tle “ re 3 7% 
Green - - - - 2 5 
Other teas - < - 0O'9F 
Fine cinnamon oe - 8 4 
Nutmegs $38 omerushill sigh 4 
Cochineal - - - - 8'°4 
Cocoa S11 PID em J 4.2 
Cloves th @ ire ye dior Igtngs 


This deeree, according to private-Jetters from France, is looked upon 
to abrogate the famous Berlin-and Milan decrees, the ‘operations of 
which were to cease on the Ist of Oct. next, though-some-retard that 
event to the Ist of Nov. In order to judge of the sum and substance 
of those decrees, we think it-proper to give the following extract — 

BERLIN DECREE, : 

‘« We, Napoleon, Emperor of the French, &c. decree’ as' Wiese 

« The British tslands are declared to be in a state of Blockade. 

« Ajl commerce and all correspondence with the British isles are 
prohibited. 

« The trade in -English- commedities is prohibited and shall cease, 
and every article which belongs to England, or is the produce of her 
manufactures and colonies, is declared good prize. 

«« No ship which comes direct from England, or the English colonies, 
shall be admitted into any harbour. 

“ The present decree shall be considered as fixed, fundamental \aw of 
the empire so long as England refuses to acknowledge one and thessame 
law as applicable both to sea and land, and until she shall apply the 
rights of blockade only to those places which she has a force fully ade- 
quate to cut off from communication.” 

Many of the merchants look pon the above tariff of duties as almost 
amoiinting toa prohibition. But this will not be found to be the case, 
for such is the want of colonial and East India produce throughout 
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the continent, that we have pointed out, at different periods, the prices 
of various articles w ich, notwithstanding Buonaparte’s decrees, have 
found their way into his dominions, and they were at a much higher 
price than calculating as above. We are convinced he has great néed 
to replenish his treasury, there being no farther plunder for'that purpose 
within his grasp, and he has, no doubt, regulated his dutiés accord- 
ingly. Hence, in the first instance, and in the first fever of importa: 
tion, the duties he thinks will be paid (for there will be no bonding as 
in England), ani his own coffers replenished, not only by the duties on 
importation, but by the duties which will be paid upon the sale and 
exportations of his own manufactures and produce, such as wines, 
brandies, laces, &e. ; and another observation on the high price of 
the import duties is, his subjects will pay them in the first instance 
cheerfully, because they will be enabled to do so by the sale of com- 
modities which they could not dispose of before this decree, as we have 
heard that they have had more than two years stock on hand, which 
now they will readily exchange for cotton, coffee, sugars and teas, 
It may be again supposed, that although this burthen of duty would 
be easily borne in the first instance, yet when there was no more than 
the produce of exchangeable commodities on hand than the year’s 
supply, and their present distress of East India and colonial produce 
was over, would he mitigate his severe duties, if not, he might again, 
when he had replenished his coffers, have recourse to his original de- 
cree. Flowever, be it as it may, let not the speculative English mer- 
chant place too much confilence in continental trade. ' 

The following tariff was issued from Rambouillet, on the 11th of 
July :— . 

Art. 1. The tariff of the customs of our empire is modified as to the 
following articles, viz. white lead shall pay on importation twenty 
francs per metrical quintal, instead of 12 fr. 24¢. which it now pays; 
ceruse in loaf or in powder shall also pay 20 fr.; alum 10 fr, per me- 
trical quintal instead of 57c.; tin 50fr, per metrical quintal, instead 
of 18 fr.; scythes 50 fr. instead of 40fr. SOc, 

2. The importation of soap by land or sea is prohibited throughout 
our empire. 

3. ‘The importation of soda is prohibited both by land and sea, 

4. The preceding article is not applicable to vessels provided with 


special licences, which shall arrive within two months, and prove that 
they had taken in their cargoes before they could have known of the 
prohibition, | 


LL2 
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5. The present decree shall be notified without delay at all the cus- 
tom-houses of our empire, and immediately after the communication, 
it shall be carried into effect. 

Holland.—The following regulation has lately been published respect- 
ing the fisheries :— 

‘“« Whereas the fishery for fresh fish, which constitutes the only 
means of subsistence of the inhabitants of the coasts, and the villages 
thereon, cannot be prohibited without injuring the most indigent class 
of the people; and his Excellency, considering that, in authorizing 
the continuance of the fishery, it is essential that measures should be 
taken to prevent fraud, and obstruct any communication with the 
enemy, he ordains as follows :— 

“1, Every fishing vessel whatsoever, before going to sea, must be 
provided with a permit, specifying the name or number, and torn of 
the vessel, the names, descriptions, and residences of the crew, and the 
name of the owner of the vessel. 

“ This permit shall be given by the military commandant of the 


district in which the masier of the vessel resides. 
“« 2. Every time that a fishing boat leaves the shore, she shail be vi- 


sited by the customhouse officers, and her permit inspected by the 
commandant of the military post established on the coast, or in the 
village nearest to the point of departure. 

“Tf the fishing boat sails from a port or roadsted, her permit shall 
in that case be inspected and verified by the commander of the 
guardship in the road, and she shall be visited by the customhouse 
officers. 

“ 3. No vessel, either at her departure or ou her return, shall pass 
the guardship without being visited and having her permit verified by 
the customhouse officer of the last post. 

“4. In case, from uvforeseen circumstances, fishing boats shall have 
been obliged to hold communication with the enemy, they shall, on 
their return, forthwith report the same to the commander of the guard- 
‘ship, or the nearest post to their place of landing. 

- 5. Fishing boats shall, ‘n no case, put to sea before the morning 
gun, nor return after the evening gun, without having obtained per- 
mission. 

« Should circumstances compel them to land after the evening gun, 
they shall thereof inform the commandant of the nearest post to the 
place where they shall have stopped. 

' «6, Fishing vessels or boats shall take on board only such articles 
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and provisions as shall be necessary for their use, during the time they 
may be supposed to be at sea. 

«« Every article, except what belongs to their occupation, found on 
on board at their departure or return, shall be confiscated. 

«7, Fishing beats along the coasts shall not, unless from unforeseen 
accident, remain at sea more than eight and forty hours; the time 
shall be reckoned from the last examination of their permit. 

« §. A French soldier shall be put on board each of the fishing boats, 
the masters of which are suspected of smuggling or communicating 
with the enemy ; and in case of the capture of any of those soldiers by 
the enemy, the fishery shall be instantly prohibited, and a general em; 
bargo laid on all the vessels therein employed. In short, the village 
where the fisherman resides shall be exemplarily punished. 

“9, The vessels employed in the herring and salted cod fishery shall 
not put to sea until the Marshal Duke of Reggio shall have been au- 
thorized to make a regulation with respect to them. 

“10. Every fishing vessel not having on board, at her return, the 
crew specified in her permit, shall-be sequestrated. 

“ A proces verbal shall be made of the number of men, articles, pa- 
pers, merchandize, and goods, on board at the time of sequestration. 

“ The master shall be forwarded, from post to post, to the head 
quarters, together with a copy of the proces verbal of the sequestration, 
and the papers found on board. 

«11. The same measures shall be taken with regard to fishing vessels, 
in which merchandize of English manufacture, or colonial produce 
may be found. 

(Signed) “The Marshal Duke of REGGIO.” 

“ Amsterdam, July 11, 1810.” 


The subsequent articles are extracted from the tariff of the imperial 
customs on colonial produce imported into Holland, on which a duty 
of fifty per cent. must be paid, according to the terms of the decree of 
the 3st ult. Cotton goods, muslins, and all other goods of British 
fabric, are included; and the concealment of which, or any portion, 
will subject the parties to severe penalties. Dated 11 Aug, 1810. 

Fr. Cents, 
Dying woods.—Pernambucco +++++++++++s 217 50 
Campeche ---- 
Accajou s+++seees cesvcee 57 
Brazil «+ eceeversees 
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Fr. Cents, 











Cocoa, Caraccas«sccccccce eocee 1495 
Surimam ecceceesssessees $17 
Coffee. Bourbon eceeccaceccscces 440 
Martinique and Guadaloupe 457 
Spanish colonies -+---++++- 420 per 100 Kilog. 
Spices. —— Cinnamon----- te teeesees - 21 
Cassia wood -+++++++e0+. $27 50 
Chocolate -++-ecceersereecee. sees 4 per Kilog. 
Cochineal «+++. ESb Werte MALixes ss» 58 per Kilog, 
Cotton. Bahias++-eccccccecceccces 900 
Georgia erererereseecseree 570 
Montreal «++cccssecssene * 687 
Caraccnas sevesessee eeee 662 50 
Smyrna sessereeresseeseee 495 
Gum,—-——Senegal -++-+00+ eeeceees » 205 
Arabic eerersererseeessee 262 per 100 Kilog, 
Indigo. —-— Bengal (blue)---+-+++ teeeee 31 
Best burnt -+-+- eeccccevere 26 50 
Coste (best kind)--+-++++-++ 26 50 
Manilla «-e-ccccscccsee eee 24 75 
Brazil «+.+-+-. ecccccecncs ° 8 per Kilog, 


Sugar. —— St. Domingo and Jamaica-- 290 
Martinique and Guadaloupe 281 
East India «occccsccecece ++ 287 
Havannah++seeee deccoeese $55 
Tobacco.—--Virginia ee eeeeewensencee SRY 
Maryland e+ee+seeeeeese 270 per 100 Kilog, 


Tea. Hyson eoeceesevecesseess J] 50 





Souchong +++++ seeeeseees 5 10 
Greene >cccccseccccsecce 8 75 
Bahea ccecsccecccccccces 2 75 


The British merchants, however, are very properly and cautiously 
waiting for the nearer approach of the petiod metitioned before they 
begin to act, and although the Board of Trade have issued a notice of 
licences being ready for delivery for wines (not brandies), and corn, 
meal, flour, grain, and burr stoues, they have not yet been acted 
upon: and again the last accounts mention the Emperor’s willingness 
to open the traffic only on the following terms, viz. 

“ The licences will be granted but for such ports as are already 
pointed out. The licence will remain in force for six months, but shall 
be submitted each voyage to the inspection of the Minister of Marine, 
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with a. declaration of the master of what he has done,’ and the oecur- 
rences of the voyage. The licence: shall be delivered gratuitously. 

«“ The outward cargoes must consist of wine and brandies to the ex- 
tent of one-sixth of the. tonnage of the vessel (to be ascertained by the 
tonnage on which she pays her duties), aud the remain‘ng five-sixths 
to.consist, at the discretion of the. shippers, of wine, brandy, gum, 
herbs, seed, fruit, and the product of! French manufactures, and salt, 
of which the exportation may not be prohibited by the regulations of 
the customs. 

“ The import cargoes. shall consist of timber; hemp, raw materials, 
iron, bark, drugs, rice, Russia tallow, wax; linseed, fish oil, pitch, tar, 
potatods, shumack, dollars, lead, minium, tin, white. lead, arsenic, 
dried hides in the hair, wainscot) and board.—Nothing is altered in the 
prior regulations respecting the destination of vessels,” 

To the exclusion of our colonial produce. 

Ruessia.—Thie trade to and from the Baltic still continues brisk. The 
foreign’ journals have Jately given an. account of forty-five vessels having 
arrived at! St, Petersburgh under: Spanish colours, pretending that they 
had eleared out from Teneriffe, and. that their papers were all regular, 
but that, they: actually came from: England; but ‘that ‘Lenerifie not 
having acknowledged king Jaseph;! they wete considered as enemy's 
property, and accordingly a being valued at! nomen sy 
rubles. 

Prussia, —A» ae ediat ave lately been published at Berlin, which 
suspends the commercial relations with the United States of America. 

Brazils,—The following is the substance of ‘a treaty of peace and 
commerce lately eoncluded : between thee Bvitials a and the 


prince of the Brazils. 0 F194 
Artiele'2; estalilishes a reciprocal bert of: commerce and: nayi- 
gation, ‘ig - 


Article 3, eoufirms to each all the sdvaniges of ; ee most favoured 
nations. 

Atticles 4 and 5 stipulate for & reciprocity of Siitale aod all ree 
imposts, as well as of bounties, &c. 

Articles 6 and 7 confirm the established ond mutual Sirentagell of 
Commerce and navigation, and also of all interior intercourse, &c. ? 

Articles 8, 9, and 10, stipulate against the effécts of monopolies, 
and cohfirm the liberty of buying, selling, &c.; regulate the appoint~ 
ment of consulx, and permit the appo'ntment of judges for commercial 
affairs by British subjects in Poriyyuese ports, 
Article 15, establishes a duty of 15 per cent. and cant the im- 
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portation of all British articles; and the 19th article places Portuguese 
imports into Britain on the footing of the most favoured nation, 

It is stated, however, that this system of perfect reciproc:ty is to be 
regulated on both sides by our principle of colonial policy, &c. &c. &e, 
DOMFSTIC. 

We are sorry to observe an increa-e of bankrupts this month, and 
the recent failures continue to be the subject of general interest and 
conversation in the commercial world. Much speculation has, of late, 
occurred in the Baltic trade, to which, if we turn our eyes, we shall 
find that the eagerness of commercial men to lode a large quantity 
of British manufactures and colonial produce in the ports of Russia 
and Prussia, while they were yet open for their reception, and to se- 
cure an adequate supply of hemp, tallow, and other commodities, 
which we derive from those countries in return, induced them to carry 
on this branch of commerce last year to an extent wholly unparallelled. 
The consequence of these excessive importations has been that the 
prices of all those commodities, which shad risen to a very great height, 
have experienced as rapid a decline, and the importers and specula- 
tors either have their capital still locked up in them, or have sold them 
to very great disadvantage. Heligoland also formerly took off great 
quantities of British merchandize,’ from whence it found its way to the 
continent; but from the recent regulations along the coast this traffic 
is much absted. In the mean time the imports to that place. have 
continued to such an excess, that a room twenty-four feet square now 
rents at Heligoland for one hundred guineas per month, and whole 
cargoes of goods are lying there exposed to the weather for want of 
warehouses. From this stagnation much embarrassment is felt by 
every one connected with the irade of that island. 

Such is the spirit of the commercial enterprize of the British nation, 
and from the profit made by the first adventurers in any new line of 
business, that it generally encourages both them and others to pursue 
it so largely, that the market becomes overstocked, and the trade, 
instead of continuing to afford a profit, is attended with a heavy loss, 
and this has been the consequence of the present failures. 

From our Correspondents at Coventry and Birmingham we learn, that 
the manufactories of those towns look very brisk, and Liverpool only 
seems to be affected by the recent failures of the metropolis, Colonial 
produce of all kinds haye looked up towards the end of the month, and 
should the French commerce proceed with this country, a considerable 
rise may be expected in sugar, indigo, coffee, tobacco, and cotton. 
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Coffee, it will be observed by referring to our price current, has 
already rose from 3s. to 4s. per cwt.; also cotton, 1d. per lb. Provisions 
are still looking up, but must be expected lower shortly. Corn has had 
a considerable reduction, and we expect to have to notice a much 
greater in our next. 

At the late Chester fair Irish linens, at which great quantities had 
arrived, were stationary in price, except the coarse kind, which has ex- 
perienced a small reduction. The great demand abroad for Manches- 
ter and Yorkshire goods has produced an advance in those manufactures. 

At the late wool fair at Hereford, the price of Ryland was 42s, per 
stone, and some prime lots fetched still higher prices. 

Several more India ships have arrived since our last, with very valua- 
ble cargoes, but from the advices brought home by the fleet we are 
sorry to learn, that in consequence of the rains last season having set 
in too late the crops of indigo, throughout Benares, were very short, 
and that there will be a very short crop. Besides this, East India 
indigo becomes daily more scarce and valuable, so that we may expect 
this article, with the great demand there is for it in Holland and 
France, to be very dear in a short time. 

Ireland.—We understand that the commissioners lately appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant to lend money for the relief of the manufac- 
turers and traders, have already granted the sum of 50,0001. to 
eighteen individuals, who employ 4000 persons in different branches of 
trade, and that many other applications are now under consideration, 


—— 
ee 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue harvest has; in general, commenced, and indeed within sixty 
miles of the metropolis the whole has been got in with the greatest ra+ 
pidity and best order, and never did finer crops throughout the king- 
dom offer themselves to the sickle or the scythe. The wheat is parti- 
cularly bolder than was ever known, and the recent fine showers have 
been of infinite utility to all kinds of grain; and the heavy showers of 
rain, accompanied with hail, have been very partial, and not attended 
with that serious consequence that was expected, Turnips indeed 
have suffered a little from having the earth washed from their roots, 
which it will be difficult to replace with the hoe, but in general they are 
a full plant and look well, and potatoes promise a most abundant harvest. 

Fat cattle much in demand; lean stock of every description, toge- 
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ther with milch kine, lower; long wool rather rising: ‘in short, a finer 
summer has never been known for the fallow lands. 

In our next we hope to finish this favourable account,through the bless. 
ing of Divine Providence, with a considerable fall in the corn market. 
Hop plantations alone have suffered much from the late warm rains. 








MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Portugal, Tm whole of the month has passed away with several reports 
of grand battles between the French and the allied armies, but they haye all 
rested gn the foundation of skirmishes. with the different advanced guards and 
out-posts, although the precise period of a general engagement cannot be 
uessed at, yet that it will eventually happen is obvious, from the relative posi- 
tions of both armies. 

The latest accounts of the month have been represented as not altogether the 
fost favourable, and that the commander in chief still retains his former strong 

sition. 

PeSpain—All the accounts from the various parts of this distracted country 
state their mdst deplorable situation, from the various requisitions made upon 
them, and from the rude and tyrannical conduct of the officers quartered on 
the inhabitants, and from the daily contributions of grain and meat, as well as 
articles of luxury, for the supply of the military caterpillars; the plan of de- 
vastation; as projected by the regenerators, is making rapid progress. Some 
towns have been under the necessity of muking feints to attack the patriotic 
rties, in order to procure soine mitigation of the rigour of their persecutors, 

Cadiz, ind the Isle of Leon, is still-imprégnable, and its little band of war- 
riors therein breath the. spirit of independence and glory: but we are fearful it 
will ultimately prove of little avail. General Regnier met with a severe re- 
pulse at Xerxes, and the patriotic army retreated in the best possible order, 

Sweden has, at present, several candidates as successors to the late Crown 

Prince, among which is his Danish Majesty, who points out, like the great em- 
peror, the mighty advantages that would be derived to the north of Europe from 
a junction of the sovereignties. Others imagine that the favourite General 
Bernadotte will be rewarded with the Swedish crown, towards such an event 
every meatis have been taken to quiet the minds of the deluded people, by cir- 
culating his good qualities avd abihties, through the medium of the journals in 
French pay and under French influence. A third candidate is the late Crown 
Prince’s brother, the Duke of Augustenburgh. 
. Denmark.—Avn exchange of prisoners with this country, as well as France, 
has been confidently reported, which measure must certainly, if allowed to take 
place, have been dictated by the tyrant of Europe; an exchauge of prisoners 
will enable him to man his fieet in the Scheldt, and the exportation of corn 
from their kingdom will also furnish the necessary means tw enable the unfortu- 
nate landholders to pay their taxes. 

Turkey.—The fate of this country has been for a length of time tottering 
upon its foundation, and a project of peace has been rumoured with the Rus- 
sian government, The misfortunes of this country, like many others, seems to 
arise from a diversity of opinions amongst its ministers, in the midst of which 
the Granp Seronior isa - not yet eleven years of age. The Russian army 
has been victorious in several engagements, and are —s rapid strides to the 
¢apital, and it was expected the success of the encmy would cause an msurree- 
tion at Constantinople. 
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America.—W ith respect to this country the same pusillanimous proceedings 
have evinced themselves within the last month as heretufore. The same weak- 
ness and condescension one moment, at the next haughty and passionate, seems 
now to have left her no alternative on the score of treaty with the ruling power 
of France, but submission and the only protection she can in any ways avail 
herself is her distance from the foe. 

Prussia, —This once mighty kingdom, who could boast its armies the best dis- 
ciplined in the world, has now degenerated from its fame and prosperity into a 
complete vassalage of the tyrant Buonaparte. Degraded by all nations, sinkin 4 
under the heavy exactions of its conqueror, it has now to lament the death o 
its queen, from a fever, and an abcess formed on her lungs, The unhappy mo- 
narch as a last stage of wretchedness for his miserable subjects, has deprived 
them of the benefit of what little foreign commerce they tormerly possessed, 
by a commercial edict from the pen of his master. 

France.-—A rumour of conspiracy against the tyrant has caused some per- 
sons, inimicable to his interest, to be arrested at Breda, and thrown into prison. 

Buenos Ayrcs.—The revolution which lately affected the Caraccas has already 
spread to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, There also the spirit of insurrection 
is busy, but here, to the credit of these infant kingdoms, the risings are not 
tumultuous vor their exploits murderous. This country has ceased to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Supreme European Junta, and has deposed the vicee 
roy from Spain, but no blood has been shed. In May, a formal deputation 
waited upon him, and informed him they knew the true state of the mother 
country, aud that it was now high time for them to look to themselves for pro- 
tection, On the 24th of May, the viceroy was accordingly depused, and a pro- 
vincial junta formed, of which the former viceroy was appointed president 
(Cisneros); but in a short time the voice of the people obliged him to relinquish 
his post, This junta is only provincial, till delegates from the different pro- 
vinces shall fix an united government. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION. 


New Court-house and Juil at Newcastle. 





Ox the 28d of July last, being the day appointed for laying the foundation 
stone of the new court house and jail for the county of Northumberland, in 
the Castle Garth at Newcastle, a large assemblage of gentlemen accompanied 
Earl Percy as representative of his noble father, to witness the ceremony. 
The Newcastle voluuteers, the Percy tenantry, and Newcastle riflemen joined 
the procession and kept the ground. The corporation of Newcastle also ate 
tended in their robes; the whole making a graud aud interesting spectacle, 
After a royal salute of twenty-one guns from the castle, the ceremony com- 
menced by the chairman of the bench of justices making a speech, compliment- 
ing the county on its public spirit, &c.; after which the first stone was laid by 
Earl Percy, who deposited several medals and a brass plate, inclosed in a glass 
hermettically sealed. His lordship then addressed the audience in @ short but 
appropriate address, after which a royal salute was again fired from the bat- 
tlements of the castle, and after every seveuth gun the volupteets fired a volley, 
‘The Duke of Northumberland, through the medium of Earl Percy, gave a do- 
vation of £3000. towards defraying the expense of the building. 

Singular Occurrence of the Earth tuking Fire in Northamptonshire.—The 
following is recorded as having taken place lately at Moulton, near Northam 
ton, About eleven o’clock in the forenoon Mr. Thomas Marsh was alarmed by 
the report of a fire having broke out iv an ash spinney in his occupation belong- 
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ing to Osborne Standart, Esq. Mr. M. immediately went down to the spot, ate 


_tended by some friends, who found the fire issuing from the earth in various 


places, and rapidly extending throughout the spinney, and in a short time it 
would have communicated to a gorse cover, had it not been for the timely 
assistance of several persons whom curiosity had brought to witness this extra~ 
ordinary phenomenon, by whose exertions and a plenulul supply of water it 
was subdued. As there was some lightemog during the morning it was ima- 
gined a five-ball had been the cause, but on minute examination it was gene- 
rally supposed to be occasioned by the excessive dryness of the ground, which 
had been a boy, reco otly drawed for planting, aud that the extreme heat of the 
sun bad caused it t6 tevite, 
~ Number of Cattle kidd in the Metropolis.—The following is an authentic 
account of the number of cattle, sheep, lambs, and calves killed in London 
within the last twelve months :— 

Cattle «-cccccercecccesccesccresesecee 144,980 

Calves 660 SCORN 408040406 0060.06060060 84,778 

Sheep and Lambs -c«cecccocccececcccceces 1,025,483 

Horsese-+eerereeceerececrcrces eerceces 10,118 


Making a grand total of 1,215,051 skins. 

Glasgow, erection of a Lyceum at.—An elegant and spacious suit of rooms 
are erecting in South Albion street, Glasgow, upon a plan similar to the Athe- 
nzum of Liverpool, to be called the Glasgow Lyceum. They are to be sup- 
plied with newspapers and periodical pulsications, and furnished with an ex- 
tensive library. A number of gentlemen have already become subscribers, at 
£20. each, which is to give them aright of admission to the rooms and the 
privilege of introducing strangers. This is the first institution of the kind 
which has been attempted in Scotland, and, from the wealth and public spirit of 
Glasgow, no doubt is entertained of its success, 

Importation of Sheep from Spain.—Several hundred Merino sheep have been 
lately landed from Spain, a present to his Majesty, It is rather remarkable, 
while so much bas been said and written on the subject of Spanish wool, 
that it has escaped notice, that in the year 1483 Edward IV. concluded a 
Jeague with king Henry of Castile and Jou of Arragon, at the conclusion of 
which he allowed that certain Cotswold sheep should be transported to Spain, 
where the breed so increased and the wool was so mach finer than that of ho 
land, that king Edward’s complacency towards the king of Spain was consi- 
dered very detrimental to his own country, It was very little apprehended at 
that time, that in the present century Spain would have returned the compli» 
ment, and under the existing circumstances. ' 

‘Treland—Disiress of the Irish Manufacturers.—The great advance of Irish 
linens has for a length of time brought into use the calicoes of this country, 
much to ihe advantage of the manufacturers of Scotland, Yorkshire, and Lan- 
cashire, but we are sorry to observe, that it has been highly detrimental to the 
manufacturers of the sister kingdom, The following being an extract from the 
Dublin Post:—* Nearly three thousand persons, men, women, and children, 
all in the employment of Mr. James 8, O'Sullivan, at his various mauufacto- 
ries at Dripsey and Blarney, paraded the streets at Cork, in cousequence of 
their being discharged. The women, decently clad, were conveyed in about 
three hundred cars, which moved slowly iv the Mayoralty-house. Several ban- 
nérs were displayed on the uccasion, descriptive of their teelings, aud the injury 
which was likely to result to the public from the stoppage of so many manufac- 
tories. They presented to his worship, Noblet Johnson, Esq. the mayor, a pes 
tition, representing themselves as the working people of J. B, O'Sullivan, Esq. 
at his paper antl linen manufactories at Cork, Blarney, and Dripsey ; that on 
the day precedin; they received notice there was no further employment for 
them the works Leing stopped by the general calamity 50 universal in the coun- 
try; that in consequence of their dismissal they had before them the sad pros- 
pect of idleness aud famine, in place of that industry and comfortable compe- 
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tence which they enjoyed under the kindest and most liberal of employers; that 
some of the petitioners were artiticers belonging to England and Scotland, with 
very large families, and not possessing the means of returning bome. They 
therefore humbly threw themselves on the humanity of his worship, imploring 
his intercessivun with government to affurd some aid to their kind and good em- 
ployer, so that he may be enabled to restore them to their usual industry, and 
thereby save themselves and families from wretchedness and ruin, The mayor 
declared himself sensibly affected by their situation, and assured them he would 
that uight transmit their case te the lord lieutenant, giving it his most ardeut 
recommendation, 

Statement of the Coinage of Gold dnd Silver, from the Reign of Charles IT. to 
the present Period.—The following is a statement of the gold and silver coined 
in Engiane during every reign from the restoration, to the 25th of March, 1810, 
extracied from authentic documents. 

By Charles a. Trrrrrrrrr errr rere rr rrrrrr ees re ee ss eee £7,524,105 

By James TT ccceccte Terre ererrrrererrrerrrrrr rr rr ret 2,737,637 

By ANNE sss eee cece cerecreces eoereeeesessesseesesssseces 2,691,626 

By George I, -++++esescceeeeseceeeeeneeserecrereeeeeeee 8,725,921 

Gold £11.662.216 

By George I1.} yeah oe : dstecterseesecsesccseqee GRIMES 

The great recoinaye of gold, between 23d Aug. 1773, and the 
end of 1777, amounted to £ 20,447,002, From the commence- 
ment of the reign to Aug. 1773, there were coined about 
# 10,000,000, making— 

By Geo, UL, be fore ? Gold wire 30,464,931 

$1 Dec. 1780. § Silver ---+-+++7,480 _— 
From 1780 to the 2 Gold -+33,310,832 nil eas 
end of 1802. . Silver ++++++56,473 ‘ 33,367,305 > ++++ 66,277,489 
y S02 to 25 " s 
a : Golds -sereeeeeeeee+029.445,253 J 
Total gold and silver coinage since the restoration €£ 99,923,354 

In the above statement it will be seen, that the bank dollars (amounting to 
mavy taillions) duly stamped, and issued by authority, are not included. The 
last silver coinage was in 1802, 

Singular Occurrences near Tiverton, Devon.—The inhabitants of a farm-house, 
at Denham, near Tiverton, Devon, have lately been very much disturbed and 
alarmed by nvises, which human reason is incapable to account for: the many 
reports concerning the:n induced some persons in the neighbourlood, of the 
first respectability and character, to inquire into the circumstances, and ascer- 
tain their truth, or detect the imposition; to this end, they made strict inquiries 
of the family, under an impression that the whole was an imposture, The 
family, however, all concurring in asserting the truth of the reports, some of 
those gentlemen have sat up many nights in an adjoming room, and are fully 
satisfied that the singular noises they heard are supernatural. The farmer’s 
female servants sleep in an upper chamber, into which they pass through an 
outer one, About midnight a tapping is heard against the wainscot of the 
outer room, which proceeds gradually into the chamber; the most horrid and 
supernatural noises immediately begin ; a weight seems to press the bed, like a 
chest of drawers; an old sword that hangs behind the bed is violeutly shook, 
and something is heard to pace the room, which, they say, is like the foot of a 
bear without claws. A young child which slept with the maids was nearly suf- 
focated with this supernatural pressure, but nothing cav be seen, It sometimes 
visits the farmer’s bed room. One night, a brass candlestick which was on the 
floor spun round with the greatest velocity ;,,the farmer being alarmed, attempt- 
ed to ring his bell, when the candlestick was thrown with great violence at the 
bed’s head, but fortunately missed the farmer—the room was immediately 
searched, but nothing could be discovered. The house is built with stone, and 
there is not any space between the wall and wainscot, to practice a deception. 
Manner of clearing Barns and Outhouses from Mites and Weevils.—The fol- 
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lowing method is practised in Germany, for ridding granaries of mites and 
weevils. Let the walls and rafters, above and below, of such granaries as are 
infested, be covered completely with quicklime, slacked in water, in which tre- 
foil, wormwood, and hyssop, have been boiled. This composition should be 
applied as hot as possible. A farmer who had the granaries empty in Juve last, 
collected quantities of the largest sized ants in sacks, and scattered them about 
the yy infested with weevils, The ants immediately fell upon and devoured 
them all. 


——— —- —— 


ACCOUNT OF PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


4 Phantasmagoric Chronometer, or Nocturnal Dial, rendering visible at 
Night, to any enlarged size, the Dial of a Watch against the Wall of a 
Room, &c. &c. by Mr. Jolin Schmidt, St. Mary Axe, 


r 
&r HIS instrument consists of a vase, or any ornameutal case, either of wood, 
stone, tin, or any other metal applicable, and so constructed as to allow a free com- 
munication of the air, yet to prevent the rays of the light from being visible; and 
having onone side a watch with two dials, or whet are called the day and night dial, 
and on the opposite side a combination of glasses, or a single glass moveable in a 
tube: the diameter of the glass is 1 inch three-quarters, and the pins two inches 
and three quarters; serving to represent the inward or nightly dial against the 
wall. In the foot of the vase is a light or lamp shut in, yet so constructed, that 
by means of a little door or slider it may be taken out, and when in, may be 
altered in its position, and placed nearer or further off the maguifier or dial. 
In the bottom of the vase is a case to receive the waste oil of the lamp. Hav- 
ing stated at large the particulars of the uocturnal dial, the patentee gues on to 
describe the mysterious circulation, or chronological equilibrium; which appara- 
tus may be applied instead of the watch-work, described in the specification, 
and illustrated with figures, or may be used as a separate time-piece; or as an 
orrery. It consists of the work of a horizontal or vertical watch, fixed in a box 
or globe, representing the earth. “ I fix,” says Mr. Schmidt, “ to the hour- 
hand wheel a weight; and the box, with the watch and weight, are fixed to the 
lever, through which the steel centre or axis, made of hardened steel turned very 
smooth and thin to prevent friction, is fixed. On the other end of the lever is 
attached a box, containing lead sufficient to counter-balance the watch in every 
position when in motion; to obtain which with facility, the weight should be fast- 
ened in such a manner as to be moveable out and in, upwards and downwards, &c. 
when adjusting it, the proper weight and quantity of the counterpoise should 
be found by trials, as the weight and size of different time-pieces are not alike,” 
Tn that recommended by Mr. 8, the box containing the watch is three quarters 
of an inch high, and the distance from the steel centre, is oue mch and seven- 
eighths long; the counterpoise is one inch and a quarter in diameter, and half 
an inch high; and the distance from the steel centre is two inches and one- 
eighth of an inch long; the weight fixed to the hour-hand wheel, forms a semi- 
circle, and is the one-eighth of an inch thick; the whole rests upon two orna- 
mental and jewelled supporters, or friction rollers, which are screwed upon a- 
stand, upon which is also fastened a supporter for the rim, serving as a dial, 
which may be divided into twelve, or twenty-four hours, according to the con- 
struction of the time-piece; the hours and minutes are shewn by one hand 
only, or, if required, a nonius may be applied to subdivide the minutes, The 
centre piece serves to represent the sun. To use this apparatus as a nocturnal 
dial, the reflector is fixed to the steel. centre, and-is confined withm the orna- 
mental case or vase that contains the Jamp or magnifier; the hand shewing the 
hours is fixed within the case. By this contrivance the watch-work is not ex- 
to the heat of the lamp, as in the manner described with the-double dial. 
Lo represent the increase and decrease, as well as the regular revolution of the 
moon round the earth, an apparatus is fixed to the back of the globe or box, in 
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such a manner as to make the moon iuvisible when between the sun and earth, 
and then, when turning round gradually to increase, shewing the phases on the 
proper day; for which reason, the number of days in the month are engraved 
upon a brass circle fixed round the globe. The motion is effected by a little 
weight fixed tothe aais of a pinion, with six teeth, this pinion acting into a wheel 
with thirty teeth, To the axis of this wheel is attached the bent arm of the 
moon, the other end of this arm serving as a counterpoise to the weight of the 
moon; this apparatus, turning round with the box or globe, occasiuns the pinion 
to be turned by the weight, always hanging perpendicularly, aud thereby caus- 
ing the wheel, with the moon, to move ane tooth every day, 

Improvements in the Construction of Wheel-Carriages of all kinds, by Mr. D, 
M. Randolph, Featherstone-buildings, Hofborn.—The specification explanator 
of this invention, is exceedingly minute and long ; drawings are given to facili- 
tate the understanding of the objects which the patentee means to accomplish, 
and which are applicable to the construction of wheel-carriages of every descrip- 
tion, from the mail coach to the waggon. We have also a description of a 
“ road-scraper and earth-porter,” for the purposes of scraping loose matter, 
and removing the loose earth after having been prepared for the purpose by 

loughing or digging, in both cases made to cotlect and carry off the same, 
The edge of the scraper is connected with a lever beliind, which serves to pre- 
vent it from being stopped or obstructed in its progress. That end of the lever 
projected behind the Ea axle, is furnished with a hook, and is otherwise so 
contrived, that when the pole is pulled back to its proper level, the scraper is 
lifted up and contains the earth and other matter to be removed. To make the 
edge pass more freely over stubborn unevenuess in the road, when scraping up 
any liquid or sermi-liquid matter, there are friction rollers on which the instru- 
ment moves, The upper and back part of the scraper is firmly attached to the 
hind axle-tree, upon which as a fulcrum the lever rests; this aids the operation of 
lifting up the load, which is kept lifted up by simply resting a common hand- 
spike upon the tongue lever across the union angle, and laying the chains passing 
near the points over each end of it: thus the load will have been simply collected 
by one person employed at the lever, and another driving the cattle, and is 

reserved sufficiently elevated, aud ready to be rolled me and discharged, 

he floor of the scraper is of cast iron, leaving channels and holes in the same 
for the passage of water or other liquid matter. The wheels and axles of this 
machine are to be of certain proportions as described in the specification, The 
sides of the scraper are of wood, raised in like manner as any other sides 
of waggons aud carts. Mr. R. makes use of the power of the lever and 
wedge in the construction of all artillery carriages, and any others with four 
wheels, 

Improvements in the Apparatus used for Rollers for Window Blinds, Maps, &c. 
by Mr. James Barron, Wells-street.—In a figure given with the specification, 
we have a front view of a window blind or roller map when fixed in its place. 
The brackets are fastened to the lath, and suspend the roller by pivots or coni- 
cal sockets, which are preferred as producing less friction, The bracket is a 
spring fastened on the top of the lath, the use of which is to keep the blind to 
any part of the window where it is drawn to. It is regulated or made to act 
with more or less force by a wedge which causes it to raise the roller, and to 
press the pulley more or less against an iron or metal plate, fixed to the under 
side of the lath. ‘Ihe wedge moves in a slanting bed, sunk in the top of the 
lath under the spring, and crusswise to it. The wedge is moved backwards and 
forwards by a screw let through the edge of the lath, which causes the wedge to 
rise above the surface of the lath, and bear up the spring with it. The blind 
being drawn downwards, the pressure of the pulley against the lath produced 
by the spring bracket, prevents the weight of the blind from ruuning it down, 
In like manner, when the blind is to be rolled up, by pulling the line, the 
Spring being then drawn down, the pressure of the pulley will be removed, 
and the blind rolls up freely to any height desired; for by ceasing t» pull the 

dine, the spring immediately presses the pulley against the plate, which stops all 
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farther motion. The line winds round a small spindle, between two circular 
— in che usual manner. The bracket may be fixed in the under side of the 
ath, and contrived to slide outwards, in order to withdraw tie pivot, and allow 
the roller to be taken down at pleasure, for cleaning ur preserving the blinds, 
The bracket slides between a metal plate and the lath, and it is retained to the 
plate at the outer end by a siaple; and the end of the bracket has a button 
which slides through a slit in the plate, and keeps that end of the bracket steady, 
The slit has a notch in the side, at the inver extremity, into which the button is 
forced hy a spring that moves the end of the bracket sideways when it is drawn 
in, and this keeps the pivot of the roller t ght. When the blind is to be taken 
down, the button is to be pushed out of the notch, and as the button is drawn 
along the slit, the bracket will slide out and release the pivot. 











BANKRUPTCIES. 


( The Solicitors’ Names are between 
Parentheses.) 


ATCHISON David, Weedon Beck, Nor- 
thampton, draper. (Mr. R. Rorswetl, Nor- 
thampton; and Messrs. Kirderley and Long, 
Holborn court. 

Andrews Thomas, Basinghall street, black 
well hall factor. (Messrs, Hillyard and King, 
Copthall court. 

Ashwell Jas. Wallis, of Colchester, grocer. 

Mr. Daniel, Colchester; and Mr. Pocock, 

hy place. 

Anderson James, late of Gateshead, Dur- 
ham, grocer. (Mr. Seymour, Newcastle; and 
Bell and Brodrick Bow lane, Cheapside. 

Ackland N. Union street, Bishopsgate, 
worsted maker. (Mr. Knight, Kennington; 
aad Mr. Pophin, Dean street, Soho. 

BROWN Jn. Armitage, of Nicholas lane, 
merchant. (Messrs. Blunt and Bowman, Old 
Bethiem, Broad street. 

Biddle J. Birmingham, factor. (Mr. Bid- 
dle, Wolverhampton; and Mr. Williams, 
Staples inn. 

Ballin S. Wootton under edge, Gloucester, 
silversmith. (Mr. Shephard, Bath; aud 
Shephard and Adlington, Bedford row. 

Biggs G. J. Gravesend, slopseller. (Messrs, 
Burst and Swiutord, Jolin street, Crutched 
friars. 

Bolton Rich. of Horton, York, calico ma- 
nufacturer, (Mr. Crosley, Bradford; and 
Mr. Evans, Hatton garden. 

Borrongh Michael, Salisbury, banker. 
Mr. Arney, Close, Salisbury; and Blake and 

hite, Essex street, Strand. 

Boreman hos. Bunhill row, calico grazier. 
(Messrs. Edwards and Lyon, Great Russell 
street, Blouisbury. 

Bull Thos. Wadhurst, Sussex, shopkeeper. 
Mr. Cooper, Lewes; and Foule and Palmer, 

oughty street. 

Bowler Eden, late of Edgware road, baker. 
‘Mr. Langley, Plumtree street, Blooms- 


ury. 

Buckhurst Steven, Hammersmith, carpen- 
ter (Messrs. Hall and Drake, Salters’ hall, 
Cannon street. 

Baker W. Sandgate, Kent, ship builder. 
(Messrs. Rigby and Lowless, Chatham 
place. 

Brown J. A. and (o. Nicholas lane, mer- 
Pun. (Messrs. Palmer, Tomlinson and Co. 

‘opthall court. 

Berridge W. Maiden lane, Cheapside, ho- 
sier. (Messrs. Alsop and Wells, Notts; and 
Mr. Taylor, Gray's inn. 

Been T, late of Parliament street, West- 
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minster, milliner, (Messrs. Dixon and Allen, 
Paternoster row. 

Brill W. late of Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
batcher, (Mr. Southwell, Saxmandham; 
and Mr. Moon, Woodstock. 

Barnes I. Widow, Wolverhampton, milli. 
Bie (Messrs. Webb and Tyndal, Birming- 
lain. 

Bucknell Samuel, late of Great Grirasby, 
merchant, (Mr. Bulmer, Caister; and Mr, 
Lambert, Gray’s inn square. 

Bracken Rd. and Launcelot and Thomas 
Williams, Rannei manufacturers, Lothbary. 
(Messrs, Reardon and Davis, Corbett court. 

CORBETT J. and Corbett Hugh Woodney, 
Liverpool, merchants. (Mr. Jn. Whitley, 
Liverpool; and Mr. Windle, John street, 
Bedford row. 

Champion P. Darnall, near Sheffield, vic. 
tualler. (Mr. Thurgar. Sheffield. 

Cooper Matt. South Shields, merchant. 
(Mr. C. Bainbridge, South Shields: and Bell 
and Brodrick, Bow lane, Cheapside. 

Collett Jas, jun. Halesworth, Saffolk, tai- 
lor. (Mr. Ju. Cusaude, Halesworth. 

Child Thomas Bowlas, late of Neath, Gla- 
morgan, tanner. (Mr. D. Powell, Neath; 
and Cardale and Spear, Gray’s inn, 

Cooke Samuel, late of Deptford, Durham, 
merchant. (Cooper and Lowe, Southamp- 
ton buildings. 

Cockill W, and W, Nowell, Dewsbury, 
York, leather sellers. (Mr. Rylah, Dews- 
bury; and Mr. Crosley, Holborn court, 
Gray’s inn. 

Corbett W. Tokenhouse yard, Lothbury, 
insurance broker. (Reardon and Davis, 
Corbett court, Gracechurch street. 

Cuthbert Jas. of Brixton, Surry, shop- 
keeper. (Mr. Vincent, Bedford street, Bed. 
ford square. 

DABZELL A. G. Alie street, Goodman's 
fields, merehant. (Messrs. Warrand and 
and Wood, Castle court, Badge row. 

Dickins T. South street, Hanover square, 
tailor. (Messrs. Dawson and Wrattislaw, 
Warwick street, Golden square. 

Dawes Noble, Croft and Barwick, Pall 
mall, bankers. (Messrs. Clayton, Scott and 
Blamire, New square, Lincoln’s inn, 

Dawson J. late of Craven buildings, Drary 
lane, scrivener. (Mr. Saunders, Scot’s sand, 
Bush lane. 

Davis Philip, of Rirdham, Sussex, baker, 
(Mr. J. Champ, Chichester; and Mr, C. Few, 
Henrietta sueet, Covent garden. 

Davies W. Liverpool, shopkeeper. (Mr. 
Partington, Manchester, and Mr. Hurd, In 
ner Temple. 

Drake Francis, Plymouth dock, baker., 
(Mr. Elworthy, Plymouth dock, 
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Davies Geo. Phillip, late of Philpot lane, 
soffee merchant. (Mr. Wasbrough, Warn- 


ford court. 
Downend S. Sheffield, tea dealar. (Mr. 


Thugar, Sheffield ; and Mr. Batty, Chancery | 


lane. 
Dulin T. St. Margaret’s hill, Southwark, 


jeweller. (Mr. Searle, Child’s place Temple 


rr 

Durham A, jun, Birmingham, grocer. (Mr. 
Biddle, Wolverhampton; and Mr. Williams, 
Staple’s inn 

EARL J. Uxbridge, shopkeeper. (Messrs. 
Reardon and Davis, Corbet court, Grace- 
church street. 

Elistrand D. and S. Vailey, of Hull, mer- 
chants. (Mr. Martin, Hull; and Sykes and 
Knowlys, New Inn. 


FROST John, of Doncaster, innkecpen 


(Mr. Heaton, Doncaster; and Messrs, Exiey | 


and Stocker, Furnival’s inn 


Fairweather Jn., J. B. Farze, and Thomas | 


Blake, of Webber street, Southwark, devier, 
(Nr. Craneti, Union court, Broad street. 

Fea John, of Hull, merchant and dealer. 
{Messrs Tho. and Chas, Frost, ifull 

Flemming W. Birmingham, Umber mer- 
chant. (Mr. Beswick, Hirmingham; and 
Owen and Hicks, Burtlews buildings 

Pell H. 
houseman. (Mr. Courteen, Wallbrook. 

Faudel Sam. Henry, Sun street, warehouse. 
mai. (Messrs. Howard and Abrahams, 
Jewry street. 

Fuilager G. Church row, Hampstead, corn 
and coal merchant. (Mr. Williams, Cursitor 
street, Chancery lane. 

Freeman Daniel, W. Sykes, and John 
Freeman, Church street, Bermondsey, lea- 
ther factors. (Messrs Gaity and Hadden, 
Angel court. 

GAMMER G. Axminster, Devon, draper, 
(Mr, Adams, Old Jewry 

Gibson R, Leicester street, Leicester square, 
(Mr. Allen, Carlisle street, Soho. 

Gould John, late of Harvington, Worces- 
ter, paper manufacturer. (Mr. Check, Eves- 
ham; and Cardals and Spear, Gray sinn. 

HOPKINS Jn, of Frome, Somerset, tailor, 
(Mr. Randolph, York buildings, Bath; and 
Foulkes and Co. Gray’s inn. 

Hickson Henry, Stockport, Chester. victa- 
aller. (Mr. Chetham, Stockport; and Coup- 
erand Lowe, Southampton buildings. 

Haigh Wm, Halifax, grocer. (Mr. Scatch- 
erd, Hulitax; and Mr. Hodgson, Surrey 
street, Strand, 

Hassall W. Manchester, grocer. 
Hewitt and Kirk, Manchester; and Mr. El- 
lis, Chancery lane 

Holt Ralph, Ripponden, York, cotton spin- 
ner, (Mr. Havkin, Sprung gardens, Man- 
chester ; and Mr. P. Hard, Temple, 

Hinde J. late of Bucklersbuiy. grocer and 
dealer. (Mr. Cr inch, Union court, Broad. str. 

Hathaway W. Ko bury, Gloucester, clo- 
thier. 
and Mr. Constable, Symond’s inn, 

Hennings D. Leicester square, upholserer. 
(Mr. Morton, Gray’s inn square, 

Hampton, !. Woolwich, apholsterer, (My, 
Isaacs, Bury street, 5t. Mary axe 

Hewett Thos, and Jerely and J. Dow:ing, 
of Cloth fair, clothiers, (Mr. Lampara, 
Warminster, Wilts; and Hoimes and Lowden, 
Clement’s inn 

Hlartison Henry, of York, rope. maker, 
(Mr. Martin, Hall; and Sykes and Knowlys, 
New inn. 

flarrison. W. andsllemny Gus, laos Lisle, 

you. y. 
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Watling street, Mancliesier ware. | 


(Mesers. 


(Me. Lamburn, Strand, Gloacester; j 
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Tower street, merchants. (Cooper anil Lowe’ 
| Sonthampton building». 

Hancock J Sheffield, grooer. (Mr. Thu- 
| gar, Sheffield; and Mr. Batty, Chancery 
ane 

fliggins W. Newport, Salop, stocking ma- 
nufacturer. (Mr, Smith, Wolverhampton; 
| and Pree and Williams, Old aquare, Lins 
; Coln’s inn, 

Hobley W. late of Minthorpe, miller. (My, 
wigilear, Sp.isby; and Mr. Ejlis, Chancery 

ane 

_ Howarth P. late of Sowerbridge, Malifax, 

linen draper. (Myr, Barker, Manchester ; 

and Mr. Huxley, Temple, 

Hatfull Edw. George street, Adelphi, mer- 
chant. (Wybourn and Cp. Craig’s court; 
Charing cross, 

_ Hitchener W. Henry, Henly on Thames, 

linen draper. (Messrs. Maya and Berkley, 

Gray’s inn square 

Holmes Chas. Bult head court, Newgate 
Street, haberdasher. (Mr. Hughes, Christ 
church passage, Newgate street. , 

Hook J. Bermondsey, New road, Surry, 
Victualler. (Mr. Orchard, Mutton garden, 

Hodgkinson George, Nottingham, cotton 
spinner. (Messrs, Alisop and Wells, Not- 
tirgham, 

Heaicy S. Liverpool, merchant. (Mc, Avie 
son, Hanover street, Liverppol. 

Hamilton C. Windser, linen draper, (Mr. 
Jones, Viartin’s lanes,Cannon strect. 

JOUNSION John, of Hall, currier and 
dealer, (Mr. Sandwith, Hull; and Rosser 
and Son, Bardett,s buildings. 

Jackman S. Wendover, Bucks, Tinen dra- 
per. (Mr. Jesse, Prince's street, Soho. 

Jones Thomas, Colman row, Birmingham, 
tailor, (Mr, Simcox, Bnll rings and Mr, 
Constable Symond’s inn, 

Imeson W. Whitech.pel read, merchant, 
(W. G. Anthony, Hatton.garden. 

KEYMER R., late of Colchester, Essex, 
victualler. (Mr, Whitton, Great James street, 
Bedtord row. 

Keys J. J, late of Gill street, Limehouse, 
merchant. (Mr. Llewellyn, Fleet street, 

Kerigan J. Liverpool, boot and shoemaker, 
(Mr. Davies, | iverpool; and Mr. Meddow- 
craft, Gray’sinn, 

Kellitt David, Leeds, butcher. (Messrs, 
Sutton and Ward, Leeds; and Mr. Robinson, 
Essex street, Strand. 

LAYCOCK Thomas, Minories, slopseller, 
(Mr. G. Adams, Old Jewry. 

Lando A Leadenhall street, hardware 
man. (Mr. Hartley, New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars. 

Lawn Buxton, of Weedon Beck, Norilic 
ampton, hawker. (Mr. Woodhall, Welling- 
borough; and Mr. Agar Furnival’s ino, 

Lavender James, Yeovil, gardener. (Mr, 
White, Yeovil; and Mr. Blandford, King’s, 
| Bench walks. 

Loyd W. Bristol, merehant, (Messrs. B, 
and O Smith, Bristol, 

Iumb W. and. T. late of Leeds, cabinet 
makers. (Mr. Granger, Leeds; and Mr 
| Crassiey, Holborn court, Gray’s inp. 
| MARK Philip, Plymouth dock, dvaper ang 
| dealer. (Mr. G, Adams, Old Jewry. 
| Maffett W. Wootton under Edge, Glooe 
| ter, linen draper, (Mr, Shephard, Bath; 

Shephard aud Adlington, Bedford,row. 

Mallalieu W. and G, Manchester, cotton 
twist dealers, (Mesers. Malstesd and Co, 
Manchester; aad Milne and Payy, Ten 


Piichel Jowe, Dishtields Banta, len 
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draper. (Messrs. Willis, Fairthorne and Co. 
Warntord court, Throgmorton street. 

Martell J. L. Thames street, merchant. 
(Crowder, Lavie and Co, Frederick place, 
Old Jewry. 

' Moore Henry, of Bromley, Kent, tailor. 
(Mr, J, S. Young, Symond’s inn. 

Morgan J. Coppice row, Clerkenwell, vic- 
tualler. (Messrs. Vandercom and Comyn, 
Bush lane. 

Mummery Rich. of Margate, merchant. 
(Mr. Newcomb, Vine street, Piccadilly. 

MuntT. late of Wallingford, Berks, fell- 
monger. (Messrs. Hodges and Son, Walling- 
ford; and Messrs. Price and Williams, Lin- 
coln’s inn 

NEWMAN A. Frith street, Soho, printer. 
(Mr, Sherwin, Great James street, Bedtord 
row. 

Newman J. Cornhill and Savage gardens, 
insurer. (Mr. Rivington, Fenchurch street 
buildings. 

‘Norton John, of Bloxham, Oxford, inn- 
keeper. (Messrs. Walford and Co. Ban- 
bury; and Meyrick and Brodrick, Ked Lion 
square. 

Noakes T. Frith streat, Soho, pastry cook. 
(Mr. Arrowsmith, Carter lane, Doctors’ Com- 
mons. ». - 

* Novthatn J. St. Thomas’s Apostles, Devon- 
shire, iron founder. (Mr. Boxer, Plympton; 
and Street and Wolle, Philpot lane. 

© GAN Daniel, of Bristol, broker and 
dealer. (Mr. Jn: Cormish, Bristo!; and Mr. 
James. Gray’s inn square 

POKTE fT. Gnion court Broad street, 
merchant. (Messrs. Panther and Son, Lon 
don sireet, Fenchurch street. 

Pritchard G. New street, Fetter lane, 
bricklayer. (Mr. Chippendall, Great Queen 
street, Lincoln’s inn fields, 

Pearson J. Hydes cross, Manchester, gro- 
cer. (Messrs. Bourdilion and Hewitt, Little 
Friday street, Cheapside. 

Paul J. Mary-le-bone street, pawnbroker. 
(Mr, Fiske, Palsgrave place, Strand 

Pearson KR. Tenterden, Kent, draper. 
Messrs. Payne and Morshead, Alderman. 


ury. 
Phillips Tho. and J. of Milford, Pembroke, 


merchant. (Messrs. Wadeson and Barlow, 
Austin friars. 

‘Phipps Rd. of Maidstone, linen draper. 
(Mr. Moore, Woodstock street, Oxtord 
Street. 

Fitt Jn. late of Coleman street, auctioneer, 
(Mr. Wasbrough, Warnford court. 

Phillips Thomas and John, sen. and jon, 
Old City Chambeis, merchants.” (Messrs. 
Hillyard and Co. Copthatl court 

Pickering J., Hailiwell and Plait, Of Little 
Bolton, Lancaster, cotton spinners. (Mr 
Edge, Queen street, Manchester, and Mr, 
Edge, Inner Temple. 

Powell J. Halifax, dealer in salt. (Messrs. 
Wiglesworth and Thompson, Halifax; and 
Mr. Wiglesworth, Gray's inn. 

RANDALL James, Dean street, Westmin- 
ster, uphodlsterer. (Messrs. Seymour and 
Montrion, Margaret ftreet, Cavendish square, 

“Rayner J. late of Homer street, Mary-le- 
bone, builder. (Mr. Euastbrovke, Haymar- 
ket. 

Ropp F. C. Garden row, Old street road, 
‘cutler. (Messrs. Jones and Sandall, New 
court, Crutched friars. 

‘Read R. Lothbury, factor. (Messrs. Greg- 
son‘and Co. ‘Angei court, Throgmorton 
Street. : : 

'Rowlandson 8., E. Isaac, and W. Brien, 
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Cheapside, warehousemen. (Messrs. Wilt- 
shire and Bolton, Old Broad street. 

Rawlinson A. and T. Baget, Liverpool, 
merchants. (Mr. Law, Liverpool; and Mr. 
Atkinson, Chancery lane. 

Roffey B. New Bond street, tailor. 
Stevenson, New square, Lincoln’s inn. 

Rowlandson 8S. and B. Isaac, Cheapside, 
warehousemen. (Messrs. Pitcher and Samp- 
son, Swithin’s lane. 


SHARP C. B. Birmingham, factor. (Mr: 
Mole, Birmingham; and Mr. Nicholls, Gray’s 
inn square, 

Smith J, Withington, Marchester, victu- 
aller, (Foulkes and Cresswell, Man hester ; 
and Foulkes, Longdill and Co. Gray’s inn. 

Sharpe J. Great Portland street, baker. 
(Mr. Fitzgerald, Leman street, Goodman’s 
tields. 

Sinderson Rich. Hull, grocer. (Mr. R. 
Lowndes, Red Lion square, 

Slibbs Christopher, Newbury, cabinet 
maker, (Mr Gregory, Clement's inn. 

Stumson Dorston, Great Grimsby, Lincoln, 
mason. (Mr. J. Nicholson, Louth; and 
Messrs. Leigh and Mason, Bridge street, 
Blackinars, 

Sykes Jn. and Joseph, of Leeds, merchants, 
(Messrs. Lee and Kayner, Leeds; and Mr, 
Battye, Chancery lane. 

Slater ', Tuli, merchant. (Mr. Martin, 
Hull; and Mr. E!lis, Chancery lane. 

Strack Wm. late of Pancras lane, mer. 
chant. (Mr, lackett, Bearbinder lane, ; 

Sykes W. White Lion street, Norton Fal- 
gate, seed factor. (Mr. Courteen, Wall- 
b ook. 

Smalipiece Ann, Liverpool, milliner. (Mr. 
Mayhew, Synrond's inn. 

Scutt Benj. Brighton, builder and dealer. 
(Messrs. Brookes and Co. Brighton; and Mr, 
Barber, Chancery lane. 

Spisbury Charles, Angel court, Skinner 
street, printer, (Mr, Stephens, Sion College 
gardens. 

Sannders J. Watling street, warehouseman, 
(Mr. Lilson, Chatham place, New Bridge 
street, 

Strickland S. Richmond Green, Surrey, 
tailor. (Mr. Rivers, Garlick hill, 

Sheppard G. Frome, Selwood, Somerset, 
clothier. (Messrs. Williams and Bush, Trow- 
bridge; and J. Williams, Red Lion square, 

Seif George, Fenchurch street, grocer. 
(Messrs. Kearsey and Spur, Bishopsgate 
Street. 

TABOR Jn. Collins, Colchester, merchant. 
Mr. Daniel, Colchester; and Mr. Pocock, 
7 place, Holborn. 

hompson Timothy, of Stockton, Durham, 
dealer. (Mr. Jos. Frank, Stockton; and Mr. 
James, Gray’s inn square. 

Taylor George, Sheffield, cordwainer. (Mr. 
Rodgers, Sheffield; and Mr. Bigg, Hatton 
garden. 

Tierney John, late of Bishopsgate street, 
merchant. (Blunt and Bowman, Old Beth- 
lem, Broad street. 

Twibill J. Macclesfield street, Soho, build- 
er. (Messrs. Sweet and Stokes, King’s Bench 
walks, 

Twallin J. Ludgate hill, innkeeper. (Mr. 
Lattby, Wandsworth; and Messrs. Owen 
and Ticks, Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn. ° 

Thompson J. Colchester, grocer. (Messrs, 
Milton and Pownall, Knight Rider street. 

WILLIAMS R. of Bristol, cabinet maker: 
(Mr. G, Edmunds, Exchequer Office of Pleas; 
and W. Thomas, Broad street, Bristol, 


(Mr, 
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Wyatt J. Mitre court, Aldgate, wholesale 
Stationer. (Mr. Pullen, Fore street, Cripple- 


ate. 
. Weale Phillip, of Kington, Hereford, tai- 
lor and dealer. (Mr. J. Stephens, Kington; 
and James Pewtris, Gray’s inn. 

Williams Thomas, Monythousloyde, Mon- 
mouth, coal merchant. (Mr. Stephens, Bris- 
tol; and Sweet and Stokes, King’s Bench 
walks, 

Woodman W. Lime street square, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Passmore, Warnford court, 
Throgmorton street. 

Wheatley, G. Hull, merchant. (Mr. Haire, 
Parliament street, Hull; and Mr. Edmunds, 
Exchequer Office of Pleas, 

Wild W. Budge row, warehouseman. 
(Messrs. Hewitt and Kirk, Manchester; and 
Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane. 

Wild W. and J. Dalton, Manchester, dea- 
lers in Twist. (Hewitt and Kirk, Manches- 
ter; and Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane. 

Whitnell James, of Arthur street, Golden 
lane, victualler, (Mr. Marson, Church row, 
Newington. 

Worth Michael, Dowgate hill, stationer. 
(Messrs. Evitt and Rixon, Haydon square. 

Westerman F. Manchester, cotton spinner. 
(Mr. Knight, Manchester; and Mr. Ellis, 
Chancery lane. 

Westerman W. Manchester, cotton spinner. 
(Mr. Knight, Manchester; and Mr. Ellis, 
Chancery lane. 

Wheeler J. Andover, Hants, mercer. (Mr. 
Footnér, Andover; and Mr, Brembridge, In- 
ner Temple. 

ZAYURY Solomon, of Prescott street, 
Goodman’s fields, merchant. (Messrs, Pal- 
mer, Tomlinson, and Co. Copthall court, 
Lhrogmorton street. 

Total number of Bankrupts last 

TONED ccoceeccccesterseeetcesene 


Total number this month essessree 


155 
165 


Increase 10 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Day James, Commercial road, merchant. 
Grayson Charles, of Liverpool, ship buil- 


der. 
W. Lower East Smithfield, victu- 
aller. 
Jukes George Morse, of Gosport, banker. 
Jeffray J. late of East India Chambers, 
Leadenhall street, merchant. , 
Langley J. late of Gosport, banker. 
Laycock T. Minories, slopseller. 
Wilson J. and J. Sallows, late of Oxford 
street. leathersellers. 


DIVIDENDS. 

ARMETT T. Rainbow, Chester, cotton 
spinner, 17 Aug. 

Ainsworth T. of Blackburn, and J. Wat- 
son, of Preston, cotton manufacturers, 3 
Sept. 

Alderson G. jun. late of Bury, Suffolk, 
printer, 6 Sept. 

Abney R. late of Ashby de la Zouch, Lei- 
cester, brick maker, 10 Sept. 

BABB John, Leadenhall street, hosier, 26 
Aug. 

Beck Wm. Bisbopsgate street, dealer, 30 


ug. 

Ball J, Adam street, Adelphi, auctioneer, 
725 Aug. 

Boyd T. Buckingham street, Strand, wine 
and brandy merchant, 25 Aug. 

Biggs Pet. Gloucester Terrace, 2uctionser, 
oe Aug 


Dividends. 
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Barclay J. Old Broad street, merchant, 29 


ug. 

Bryan R. Greek street, Soho, tallow chan- 
dler, 15 Sept. 

Bull J. Grove Place, Deptford, victualler, 
22 Sept. 

CLIVE T. and S. Richardson, Tokenhouse 
yard, merchants, ¢7 Aug. 

Campbell Barnab. Radcliff highway, insu- 
rance broker, ¢5 Aug. 

Castle George, Sculcoats, York, builder, $1 


ug. 
Cleasby William, of York, grocer, 31 


ug. 
Culmer G. of Canterbury, corn chandler, 

3 Sept. 

Cox E. Olveston, Gloucester, shopkeeper, 

13 Sept. 

Cooper R. Paradise street, Mary-le-bone, 
plasterer, 8 Sept. 

Clutton O, Tooley street, Southwark, mer- 
chant, 8 Sept. 

Chimnery J. Great Mary-le-bone street, 
grocer, 15 Sept. 

DELAUNAY Angel Raph. L, Blakeley, 

Lancaster, dyer, 3 Sept. 

Dewhurst J. Halifax, grocer, 27 Aug. 

‘ | T. of Billingham, Durham, brewer, 
sept. 
Dibdin Chvrles, late of Strand, music sel- 

~« — Wel , 

avis H. Walworth, Surry, cap mak 

& Sept. et ete 
Dixon W. and H, Rotherhithe, timber mer- 

chants, 22 Sept. ‘ 

Downes T. jun, of Hereford, money seri. 
vener, 18 Sept. 
EVANS Ezekiel, Bristol, carpenter, 27 


Aug. 
FRASER H. Nightingale lane, Smithfield, 
grocer, 30 Aug. 
Ja Samuel, Birmingham, merchant, ¢5 
ug. 
Fortnam W. Ball alley, Lombard street, 
stationer. 
Fly W. aud J, Croydon, and Long 
bricklayers, 1 Sept. ’ : — 
Fourness R. Gainsborough, ironfounder, 29 


Sept. 

GRIFFIN G. Weldon, Northampton, li 
draper, 18 Aug, : — 
Gibson G, Liverpool, pipe maker, 8 Sept. 

Gould J. Harrington, Worcester, paper 
manufacturer, 13 Sept. 
HAYWOOD J. Gleecester, haberdasher, 
14 Aug. 2 

Hewitt Gideon, South Moulton street, tai- 
lor, (8 Aug. 

Herve HH. Cheapside, jeweller, 25 Aug. 

IRWIN J. Redcross street, Sonthwark 
noswer . “— Mexth : 

Jeffery J. er North place, Gray’ 
lane, hdl seaber, 21 Ate. yengots 

Jones R. David, Cheltenham, linen draper, 
1 Sept. 3 

Johnson J. Liverpool, tallow chandler, so 


ug. 
KEYTE J, Birmingham, builder, 25 Aug, 
_LUDLAM Jeffery, Wood street, hosier, 


Sept. 
Lamb J. Shepton Mallet, dyer, 23 Aug. 
PP a Luke, Kingclere, Hants, shopkeeper, 


Aug. 
Lucas W. Cheapside, wareliouseman, of 


Aug. 
Lindill W. of Leeds, spirit merchant, 30 


Aug. 
MAN WARING E. Wellclose 
low shaudier, 21 Aug. —— = 
uF? 





py am ‘ 
Se See 


aS 
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Sion tg Ratcliff Highway, linen dra 
er, 1 Se 
° Marehell Thomas, Scarborough, vintner, 3 

ppt. 

Macaubey J., Patrick Whytock, and John 
Doncan, Live rpool, merchan:s, 5 Sept. 

ay W. Birmingham, timber merchant, 
15 Se 

NEL Wit 3. and Sampson, of Stoke, Staf- 
ford, carriers, 1 Sept. 

Nicholson Francis, East Retford, Notts, 
mercer. 

Save H, Skinner street, leather seller, 
4 Sept. 

Noidith H. of Meopham, Kent, butcher, 8 
ept. 

OLLIVANT Tf. of Manchester, silversmith, 

ep 
P Olliwant W. of Manchester, cotton mann- 
acturer, 
Pr -e Kdward, of Leeds, drysalter, 24 


ept. 

PAYLER T. late of Greenwich, mer- 
chant, 4 Lp 

G. and J. Davis, OM Fish street, chy- 

mists, m7 Aug. 

Patrik '. King strect, Covent garden, op- 
tieian, 2B Aug. 

Patterson TI. Nicholas lane, underwriter, 1 


Ricas W. Old Bailey, glove merchant, 30 





ug. 
Katcliffe William, late of Exeter, baker, 25 


Rock J. Westmoreland buildings, Alders. 
gate, tailor, 25 Aug. 
e ° 7 S. Newcastle uuder Lyne, grocer, 


Aug. 
Rogers 4 spatins, victualler, 1 Sept. 


Reddish 8, W. and J. Prestbury, Chester, 
cottin on to 6 Sept. 

Rock J. Westmercland buildings, Alders- 
gate street, tailor, 8 Sept. 

— W. Little Tower hill, merchant, 18 


fenton Richard, Croydon, Cow keeper, 21 
ug. 
a J. East Retford, Notts, mercer, 25 
ug. 
na Richard, Leek, Stafford, butcher, 7 
ug. 
Sayer J. Upper New place, Gray's inn, 
cCaach harness maker, 21 Aur. 
Scott J. Davis, South Cadvury, Somerset, 
jobber, 25 Aug. 
ae ok A, Basinghall street, woollen dra- 
r,2 
Oy: ie lier South Shields, Durham, mer- 
chant, d1 Sept. 
Spottiswood J. Tokenhouse yard, money 
Serivener, 1 Sept. 
- Swan KR. Liverpool, confectioner, 7 Sept. 
Schnieder R. W. U. White Lion court, 
Rirebm lane, merchant, 22 Sept. 
Stockwe'l G, late of Sheerness, boat buil- 
der, 8 Sept. 
TLC RE t J. and R. Rothweil, Manchester, 
Cotton mandfacturers, % Aue 
fowusbend J. Liverpool, 
Aug. 
Tinson J. Watson and J. Baxier, Leicester, 
linen draper, 22 Sept. j 
Troutbeck W. A. Minories, 


“merehant, 29 


victuailer, 2¢ 


Sept. 

WATMAUGIL R, and Ff. Williamson Ciop 
ham, Liverpool. seap borer 

Wharton G. Northowram, 
maker, 24 Aug. 

Wilson teoutnan, Whitehouse street, Kad- 
sliffe, dyer, 25 Aug. 


York, calicu 


Dividends.—Certificates. 





[Sept. 1, 
Williams H. Chepstow, merchant, 27 Aug. 
Wilheimini Herman, Martin’s lane, Can- 

non street. merchant, 25 Aug. 

Williamson W. tate of Grigley hill, Notts, 
cornfactor, 21 Sept. 

Whitelock E. Queen's row, Pentonville, 
insurance broker, 26 Aug. 

Wrigley J. Pitt wrest, Blackfriar’s road, 
hat maker, 25 Aug. 

Wheatley J. 


ug. 
Woolley J. P. Waltham Green, brewer, % 
ug. 
Wright C. Aldgate, tobacconist, 1 Sept. 
Williams Roger, of Bedwelty, Monmouth, 
shopkeeper, 5 Sept. 
ebster M. Witham, near Holderness, 
builder, 11 Sept. 
Wakeling E. Clare, Suffolk, brewer, @ 


Mark lane, corn factor, 18 


t. 
Worley J. jun. Fish street bill, linen dra- 
per, 8 Sept. 
ean J. Somers place, Pancras, plasterer, 
West R. Oxford street, draper, 15 Sept. 
Withington J. Runcorn, Chester, stone 
mason, 
Tindie ‘ T.Whitley » Northumberland, tanner, 


CERTIFICATES, 
ABBEY Jonathan, Badge row, chocolate 


er. 
Adams T. Half moon inn, Borough. 
Allen J. W. Paradise row, Lambeth, corsa 
chandler. 
Anderson G. and G. 
Tooley street, merchants. 
—? J. of Nelson square, Blackfriars, 


Harrison Eades, 


nEARLEY W. Birmingham, money sere 
vener. 
Baker J. Shepton Mallett, Somerset, inn- 
keeper. 
Brown J Crosby square, Bishopsgate, me 
ney scrivener. 
Barber W. Alnwick, Northamberland, 
brewer, 
Barrett S. late of Roll’s Buildings, Fetter 
lane, jeweller. 
Brown Thomas,Shoreditch, and Blackmsn 
Street, mercer. 
Biggs P. Gloucester Terrace, auctioneer. 
Bowler George, of Uaughton, Manchester, 
hatter. 
CLOUGH G. Derby, grocer. 
Crankshaw T. late of Charlotte street 
Mary-le- bone. 
Cox W. Chas. late of Nether, Knutsford, 
Chester, innkeeper. 
DERBYSHIRE J. late of Witton, Chester, 
innkeeper. 
Davies T. Tarvin, Chester, cornfactor. 
Dennett R. Greek street, Boho, cheese- 
monger. 
Davies R -Roser gateway, Russell street, 
Bermondsey, leather dresser. 
Dougan T. late of Bread street, ware- 
houseman, 
Duncan W. and A. Liverpool, drapers. 
— N. Judd place, Pa-t Middlesex, mer- 
chent. 
Eilhili 3, Queen stveet, Cheapside, lead 
merchant 
be RKELL Cornelius, of Gosport, slop- 
seller, 
France 8. of Liverpool, bincher. 
Fea T. W. and © Hull, and Crown court 
Chreadueedle -treet, me rehants, 
Forster W. Fitzroy square, coach maker. 
Filleock T. Macclestield, Chester, grosete 
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Faulding E. late of Gainsborough, Lin- 
coin, Jruen draper. 

Faulkner T. of Manchester. 

Faulkner W. and J. Gibson, of Queen 
street, Cheapside. 

GERLACH Gotlieb H. London street, mer- 
ehant, 

Gribble Nelson, 
dealer. 

Gillam G. and W. Weaver, Bedwardine, 
Worcester, drapers. 

HILL J. of Leeds, miller and dealer. 

Hain J. Hampton, Middlesex, victualler. 

ag sen. avd jun. Salford, Lancas- 
ter, dyer: 

Shaieer 2 A. Little Portland street, coach 
wanker. - 

Herve H. Cheapside, jeweller. 

JONES A, late of St. James’s street, mil- 


Crescent place, Surry, 


hiner. 

KINSEY W. Oxford street, coach maker. 

LUXION J. Exeter, linen draper. 

Lyon J. Richmond, Surrey, sadler. 

Lamb W. Dudley, Worcester, victnaller, 

Lewis Lewis and Francis Rada, Newcas 
tle, millers. 

MORE W. Halesworth, Suffolk, sadler. 

May Sam. Great Portland strect, haber 
dasher. 

M‘Cullock E. New North street, Blooms- 
bury, merchant. 

rsh J. Red Lion passage, potatoe mer- 
ehant. 

Medhiurst W. late of Ross, Hereford, inn- 
keeper. 

May 5S. and J. Spooner, Great Portland 
street, haberdashers. 

* NEVILL J. of Manchester, and H. Nevill, 
ef Wilton, cotton manufacturers. 

OSBORNE W, Dalby terrace, City road, 
dealer. 

Overend W. W. Oakeley, and W. Smith 
Oakeley, Church street, Borough, wool- 
staplers. 

PARKINSON G. Bucklersbury, warehouse- 
man. 

Pearson J. Bath, hosier. 

Polley J. Oxford, sacking manufactures, 

Pownall W. Bristol trader. 

Pook W. jun. Wick and Abson, Gloucester, 
paper makers. 

Potts J, White Bear yard, 
net maker. 

ROss H. of Hull, merchant. 

Raitt J. Dartmouth street, Westminster, 
victualler. 

Raby G. Great S:. 
chant. 

Rose J. sen. and jan, Symond wharf, Tool 
ley street — merchant. 

Reid T. He. M. Red Lion 


Sack hill, cabi- 


Hele n’s Chambers, mer 


street, shoe. 


™a 

SANDERS S. of Dove row, Hackney fields, 
Wine merchant. 

Scott A. late Captain of the Olive Branch 
West Indiaman, 


Serres J. T. late ef Queen street, Golden 
— picture dealer. 
C, late of Falmouth, merchant. 
LL W.of White Liou street, Pentonville, 
a hoy 
Tyson J. Liverpool, tallow chandler. 
Thomas f. Streatham street, Bloomsbury. 
Jeweller. 
Took Isaac and Aug. Todd, Strand, wine 
merchants. 
WATSON Bingley, Mansfield, Notts, car 
penter. 
Wy!lie Joseph, of Copthall court, mer- 
e@bant. 


Partnerships dissolved. 
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Williams W. of Tofts, Norfolk, builder, 

Watkms T, late of Plymouth Dock, tavern 
keeper 
Withers T. and H. B. Smithfield bars, mer- 
chants. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


J. Every and W. Evans, of Portsea, South- 
ampton, at 

I, Joyce, J. W. Ye rbory , and W. Stoddart, 
of Freshtor “. ‘Some rset, clothiers, 

W. Lockwood and J. Broume, of Manches- 
ter, dealers. 

G. Taylor and J.Clegg, of Horrocks, Man- 
er r, dyers. 

. Cooch and T. Cooch, of Wisbech, St. 
m4. Cambridge, ironmongers. 

J.S. Daintry and Co. of Macclesfield, C. 
Wood and Co. and RK. lelt and Co. of Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

D. Martineau, P. Martineau, J, Martiheau, 
and J. Spurrell, of Prince’s place, Cable 
street, St. Geoige in the East, sugar re- 
finers. 

W. Wood and W. 
grocers 

J. Vryer, sen. 


Rofe, of Gloucester, 


J. Fryer, T. Fryer, J. Fryer, 


jun. and W. Fryer, ot Rasteick, York, wool- 


len mannfacturers 

T. Divett, E. Price, R. Jackson, and I, Co- 
burn, of London, and Bradiord, Wilts, clo- 
thiers. 

1, Shaw, of Lower Mill, and J. Cooke, of 
Miltown Mill, Derby, cotton spinners. 

G. Mix ishall, J. Buckland, and C. Minshall, 
of Brook street, Holborn, manufacturers of 
ivory bone, Tunbridge ware, turnery toys, 
&e. 

D. Martineau, P. Martineau, and J. Marti- 
neau, of King’s Arms stairs, Lambeth, 
brewers. 

J. Layeock and J. Rothery, of Leeds, 
brandy merchants, 

J. Davies and G. Wells, of St. Martin’s 
lane, carpenters, 

M. Murphy aad M. Molyneux, of Lancas- 
ter, painters, 

J. F. Stanfora, 1. Gee, and J. Lambert, of 
Bulwell, Notungham, bieachers. 

W. Cowdry and J. Cowdry, of the Strand, 
brash manufacturers. 

J. Rutt and J. Kevnell, of Wooburn Moor, 
Bucéks, paper mould manutacturers, 

C Kught, J. Sproston, and J. Knight, of 
Tunstall, stafford, potters, 

A. Kirwan, W. Woodman, and 5. Hans 
Knibbs, of Lime street square, tmaourance 
brokers. 

S. Thornton, R. Thornton, D. Bayley, ane 
J. Chosaten, of hing’s arms yard, Colemag 
street, merchants. 

J, 5. Daintry, C. Wood, R. Wood, S. Wood, 
and RK. Holt, of Macclesfield, Mauchester, 
and Liverpowl, merchants, 

J. Bell aud W. H. liobbs, of Bishopsgat 
street With n,ship brokers. 

k. Fry, 1. Steele, and G. Knowles, of Lon 
don, 

J. Spark and T. Pape, of Helmsley, York, 
fronmongers. 

J. Lomas and L. Lomas, of Hollinscloagh, 
Statiord, drapers, 

J. Hutton nd If Scott, of Holt, Bradford, 
Wilts. tallow chandilers, 

l. Plaskett and W. Plaskett, of Old Bure 
lington street wine me: cha cts 

E. Brocksopp and J. Newman, of Savage 

_ fens Loodoo, corn factors. 

. Wakelicid aud &. Hayward, ef ‘Canter 





ge 
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bury, and J, Cock, of Sonthwark, wharfin- 


ers. 
? C. Wilkes and I. Parkes, of Birmingham, 
ecale beam makers. 

- C. Muimtord and R. Pratt, of Stroud, Kent, 
roce's. 

. S. Clissold, J. Pinching, and D, Pinching, 

of Miserdine, Gloucester, 

8. Brook, If. Crossman, J. Venes, and W. 
Venues, of Devonshire street, Queen square, 
brandy merchants. 

J. Taylor and S, Prentice, of Aldersgate 
street, wholesale ironmongers. 

J. Holland, J. Green, and J. Young. 

J. Warren and H. B. Lancaster, of Poole, 
amoke preventers. 

Ann Jones and F, Ridsdale, of Mansion 
house stieet. 

J. Partridge, sen. and N. Partridge, of 
Browbridge, Gloucester, dyers. 

H. RKeynell and C, Hl. Reynell, G. Reynell, 
and C. H. Wales, of Piccadilly, printers. 

E. Crossland and J. Beaumont, of Lindley, 
York, cloth merchants. 

B. Jefford, of Mansfield, Nottingham, J. 
Eddison, of Gateford, Nottingham, and G. 
Phipps, of Nottingham, woolstaplers. 

J. Gilliat aud R. Mackenzie, of King’s 
arms yard, Coleman street, linen factors, 

S. Hotham, Betty Hotham, and J. Newton, 
et Sheffield, cutleys. 

T. Paviour, sen. and T. Paviour, jun, of 
Birmingham, hand whip makers. 

W. Gosling, jun. and W, Arnold, of Great 
St. Helen’s, carpenters. 

T. Breeds, T. J. Breeds, and FE. Wenham 
of Hastings, Sussex, timber merchants, 

T. Breeds, T. J. Breeds, E. Wenham, and 
T. Beans, of Hastings, rope makers. 

W. Atkinson and IT. Atkinson, of Skipton, 
York, curriers. 

J. Thompson and W. Jaekson, of Cononley, 
York, calico manufacturers, 

J. Volckman and B. Voickman, of Type 
street, Finsbury square, contectioners. 

J. Freeman and J. Jury, of St. Mary axe, 
bricklayers. 

J. Heywood, of Bury, and B, Cooke, of 
Patricoft, Lancaster, zrocers. 

T. Reynolds and W. Speer, ’of Bowling 
street, Westminster, oil retiners. 

W. Wood, W. Rofe, and Martha Rofe, of 
Gloucester, grocers. 

M. Hedges and J. Hedges, of St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe, coopers. 

F. Fisher, G. Smith, and J. Atkinson, of 
Cheapside. 

T. Errington and C. Bowstead, of Wood 
Street, woollen factors. 

J. Holgate, sen. J. Massey, sen, L. Tatter- 
sail, H. Crook, and J. Greenwood, of Burn- 
ley, Lancaster, woollen manutacturers. 

Mary Warbrick, D. Robinson, and H. 
Warbrick, of Forest street, Liverpool. 

J. Cook and J. Fox, of Kotherhithe, biscuit 
Dakers, 

J. Lockwood and J. Porter, of Bath, linen 
drapers. 

T. Stubbs and G. Black, of Fenchurch 
Street, wine merchants. 

B. Smith and J. Burrows, of Coventry, rib- 
bon wanufacturers. 

J. Serrell aud C, Lickfold, of Camberwell, 
Garpenters. 

P. Sale and Fliz. Sale, of Haslingdon, Lan- 
caster, woollen manufacturers, 

D. Avgero and P. Simon, of Piccadilly, 
confectioners. 

* 8. Taylor, J. Heap and J, L, Taylor, of 
Rochdale, Lancaster, grocers, 
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J. N. Kabrs and F- Meyer, of Hamburgh. 

J. Freed and G. Palmer, of Littlebourn, 
Kent, shopkeepers. 

S. Hand and J. Hand, of Grantham, Lin. 
coln, grocers. 

I, Millington, T. Calvert, C. Vardon, sen, 
and T. Vardon, jua. 

G, Matthews and J. Bennet, of Maiden- 
head, Berks, grocers. 

D. Poole and J. Prime, of St. Pancras, 
bricklayers, 

_W. Pryor and H. Baggs, of the Commer. 
cial road, oi! and eolourmen, 

J. Dorning. J. Davies, and J. Potter, of 
Manchester, smiths. 

Ann Smallwood, W. Smallwood, Catherine 
Smallwood and Phebe Smallwood, of Bire 
mingham, Cabinet makers. 

H. Cancy and W, Freestone, jun. of Bra. 
ton, Somerset, linen drapers. 

RK. Candy and H. Candy, of Shepton Mal. 
let, Somerset, linen drapers. 

W. Hopwood, E. Pollard, and J. Pollard, of 
Burnley, Lancaster, cotton spinners, 

C. Nixon, R. Jobiing, W. Potier, J. Gray, 
and T. Ramsay, of Walbottie Colliery, Nor- 
thumberland, coal owners. 

J. Willmore, W, Willmore, and J. Davies, 
of Birmingham, hatters, 

H. Kooli, of Stroud, and W. Bidmead, 
Painswick, Gloucester, plumbers. 

W. Baker and B. Brudett, of Kensington 
Gravel Pits, painters. 

J. M‘Lean and J, May, of Liverpool, piano 
forte makers, 

J. Fletcher and R. Sefton, of Market street 
lane, Manchester, boot and shoemakers. 

G. Lant, T. Eagle, and R. Bunney, of Co- 
ventry, bankers. 

R. Eaton and N,. Roe, of Birmingham, con- 
fectioners. 

W. Lane and B. Lay, of Croydon, Surrey, 
calico printers. 

W. Earle and R. Fletcher, of Liverpool. 

W. Smith, J. Smith, and W. Stratton 
Large. 

T. Curteis and W. Westall, of London, 
yeast merchants. 

W. Cruchley and Hi. Fry, of John street, 
Bedford row, attornies. 

J, Reynoldson, of Bromley, J. Crane, of 
Liverpool, and Samuel Crane, of Bromley, 
brewers, 

Catharine Parker and S. Parker, of Clay- 
pole, Lincolp, maltsters. 

S. Witter, T. Evans, and J. Thomas, of 
Chester, chymists. 

J. Eidman and W. Diemann, of Spicer 
street, Sp.taltields, colour manufacturers, 

J. Coleby, J. Evans, and J. Whiteley, of 
Westleigh, colliers. 

J. P. Firmstone and W. Firmstone, of Sedg- 
ley, Staiford, boat owners. 

W. Mildrum and T. Mildrum, of Exeter, 
linen drapers. 

J. W. Windsor and R. Windsor, of Portsea, 
auctioneers, 

W. Pratt and J. Barber, of Upper Ground 
Street, Blackfriars road, smiths, 

S. Davies and R. Duck, of Manchestey 
colour makers. 

W. Cresswell and J. Cresswell, of Fair- 
field, Lancaster, I. Ablett, of Pendleton, 
Lancaster, and T. K. Wright, of King street, 
London. 

W. Ebsworth, J. Heydon, and T. Pickett, 
of St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, malt- 
sters. 

J. Homer and M. Boyle, of Liverpoo}, 
merchants, 
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8. Hoole and G. Hodgson, of Sheffield, 


York, merchants. ’ 
T. Horstall and R. Carter, of Coventry, 


ribbon manufacturers 
S$. B. Harman and C. Machell, of Salis- 


bury street, Bermoudsey, brown stone pot 


ters. . 
r. Chapman and W. Burrage, of Old Bond 


street, haters, 
T. Sizer and G. Sizer, of Oxford street, 


silk mercers. : 
W. Richards and J. Richards, of Heath, 
Southampton, ship builders. 


J. Nixon and Jolin Atkinson, of Rother- 


hithe. 

J. Frimstone, J. P. Frimstone, W. Frim- 
stone, ana T. Parry, of Sedgeley, Stafford, 
grocers. 

J. Duxbury and H. Petty, of Manchester, 
warehousemer 

R. V. Wiectord, J. Reynell, and W. Rey- 
nell, of Bri-tot. wholesale linen drapers. 

K. Swann and H., Valkner, of Notungham, 
hosiers. 

J. Swayne and %, Galbraith Meares, of 
Bristol, iroumongers. 

J. Helsop and J. Bickers, of Long acre, 
glaziers. 

J. Lidbetter and J. Shaw, of Holborn, 

Cc. smith, N. Smith, 8. G. Martinez, and 
P. Blake, of Queen street, Cheapside. 

G. Guise and W, Downes, of Broad street, 
Worcester, chymisis. 

J. Foster and J. Barge, of Broughton, 
Lancaster, calico printers, 

H. Penberthy, R.. Thomas, and J. Silvester, 
of lielston, Cornwall, wine merchants. 

J. Heap, J. Simpson, W. Simpson, J. Walsh, 

. Furnish, and G. Hargreayes, of Roth 
well Mill, Accrington, Lancaster. 

T. Bird and A, Ashmore, of Birmingham, 
gun manufacturers. 

E. Hobday and C. Redfern, of Birming- 
ham, button manufacturers, 

C. Ash and Ezra Appleby, of Birmingham, 
key stampers and locksmiths. 

T. Clarke and G. Webb, of Bristol, horse 
dealers. 

Joseph Prince, J. Prince, and Jos, Johnson, 
of Southwark, hop merchants. 

J. Taylor, T. taylor, and N. Taylor, Sew- 
ard street, St. Luke’s, sheet ivory manufac. 
turers. 

G. F, Cooper, H. J, Hounsom and G, Fort, 
of New Sarum, Hamburgh merchants, 

J. Reynolds and J. Kendall, Whitechapel, 
wine merehants, 

W. Roby and E, Chapman, of Tooley street, 
shoe makers. 

W. Bowd.er and B. Gilgrest, Mitre court, 
Cheapside, Manchester warehousemen. 


Partnerships dissolved, &c. 
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E. Banks, G. Brittain, J. Scattergood and 
John Riggott, of Codnor Park, Derby, coal 
merchants, 

J. Darley and J. Brydon, of Manchester, 
cotton spinners, 

W. Westwood, T. Westwood, and Timothy 
Westwood, Leeds, woollen merchants. 

F. Todd and F, 8B. Goldney, London, 

8S. Wise aad C. Patch, Maidstone, paper 
manufacturers, 

J. Nicholson, sen. and J. Nicholson, jun. 
of Great Titchfield street, Mary-le-bone, 
linen drapers. 

W. Arrowsmith and R. Hamilton, of Dab- 
lin, earthenwaremen, 

C. N. Cuthife, Zy. Hammett Drake, J. 
Gribble, J, Ley, and 8, Willcock, Bideford, 
Devon, bankers, 

fr. Jackson and D, Jacksen, of Maccles- 
field, Chester, woollen drapers. 

O. Punshon and W. Cross, of Dowgaté 
wharf, Upper Thames street, coal mer- 
chants, 

J. Westiake and W. Westlake, of Loctwi- 
tinel, Cornwall, woolstaplers. 

kh. G. Tanmer and J. G. Bishop, of Maiden. 
head, surgeons. 

J. Wright, J. Neale, and J. Perkins, 

J. Arden, sen. aud J. B. Arden, of Bevere 
ley, York, wine merchauts. 

T. Wolte, R. Hamilton, and W. Arrow. 
smith, of Liverpool, earthenware manufac- 
turers 

I. Greenwood, sen. T. Greenwood, jun, 
and C. Greenwood, of Threadueecdle street, 
stock brokers, 

J. Cookson, J. Friend, and J. Lambert, of 
Upper Thames street, wholesale grocers, 

J. B. Clark, of Clark, of Kennington lane, 
and §. Chettle, of-6tone’s End, coal mer- 
chants, 

S. Younge, C. Younge, Henry Walker, J. 
Younge, G. Kitchen, and J, Gregory, of 
Sheflield and Fetter lane, silver platers, 

J. Rayment and F. Williams, of Great 
Eastcheap, stationers, 

P. Daniel, E. Gaubert, and H. Jordan, 
late of Old Lisle street, Leicester square, 
jewellers, 

T. Butlin, J, Butlin, and T. Mute, of 
Bread street, London, and of Coventry, silk 
manufacturers, 

E. Gaubert and S. Daniel, of Duke's court, 
Drury lane, working jewellers. 

E. Smith and [. Smith, ef Greek street, 
Soho, tailors. 

O. Hughes.and J. Hughes, of Bedford 
Street, Covent garden, mercers, 

W. Welsford and J. Shoel, of Houndsditch, 
Wholesale clutues warchousemen. 





(ene 
—— 





SCOTCH BANKRUPTs. 


EXAMINATIONS, 


Cameron, Dodd and Co. soda manufactu- 
rers at Gwan. (Messrs. Boyle and Gillfillans, 
Glasgow. 

Craigie Lawrence, merchant, Perth. (Mr. 
G. Turnbull, Perth. 

Ferguson Daniel, manufacturer of shoe 
blacking, Glasgow. (Sherif’s Gourt house, 
Glasgow. 


Gibson W. architect and builder, in Tar- 
bolton. (Mr. W, Stirlings, vintner, Ayr. 

Glashan John, merchant, in Leith, She 
riffs Clerk’s office, Edinburgh. 

Howison R. and W. thread mannfacturers, 
in Glasgow. (Mr. J, Curls, vintner, Glas- 
gow. 

Logan George and Co. manufacturers, 
Glasgow. (Messrs. Kerr and Blairs, Glas. 
gow. 
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Macdowegall John, merchant, Perth. (Mr. 
Evan Liddell, Perth, 

Matthew Isaac, woollen manufacturer, at 
Waikerton., (At the Tollbooth, Kirkcaldy. 

Miller Alexancer, manufacturer, in Perth. 
Gheriff’s Cour house, Perth. 

Niven D. meichant, Edinburgh. (Alex. 
Ross. trustee. 

Page and Inglis, merchants, Edinburgh. 
(Sherifi’s Clerk’s office, Edinburgh. 

Plimpton, Goddard and Co. merchants, 
Edinbureh. (Mr. J. Cunningham, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

Robson John, skinner, Kelso. (J. Darling, 
agent. 

Smith A. ironmonger, in Glasgow. (R. 
Murrs, writer, Glasgow 

Smith Matt. merchant, Paisley. (Mr. W. 
Mectors, vintner, Parsley. 

Sith and Barbour, bleachers, at Cansey- 
end, near Perth. (J. Craig, manufacturer, 
Paisley. 

Taylor David, Dumfermline, now of Moly- 
rood house. (Sheriff's Cleik’s office, Edin- 
burgh 

Taylor Mango, merchant, Crieff. (Mr. J. 
Foster, merchant, Crieff 














[Sept. t, 


Thomsons and Co. mannfacturers and ge- 
neral agents, Glasgow (Messrs. Kerr and 
Blair, writers, Gtasgow. 

Ward James, me: chant, in Crieff, (Sheriff's 
Court room, Perth. 

Watson W. flasher, in Glasgow. (At W. 
Atchison’s, Glasgow. 

Williamson J. manufacturer, in Glasgow. 
(At J. Steel’s, Glasgow. 

Watson Robert and Co. merchants, Union 
place, Edinburgh, (Mr, J. Lyall, merchant, 
Edinburgh, 


SEQUESTRATIONS, 


Anderson John, jun. merchant, Glasgow, 
(King’s Arms inn, Glasgow, 

Carmichael T. merchant, Haddington. 

Middleton David, merchant and manufac- 
ture, Aberdeen. 

Ross Daniel and Co. merchants, Edin- 
buigh. 

Smith Wm. merchant, in Johnston. (At 
Messrs. Macgeorge and Lawrie, writeg, 
Glasgow. f 

Smith W. and Sons, merehants, Paisley, 
(Prince of Waies’s tavern, Glasgow. 











IRtstl BANKRUPTS, 






From 20th July, to 21st Aug. 1810, inclusive. 


BANKRUPTCIES, 


Byrne J, Poole street, Dublin, clothier. 
(Mr. C. Faussett, Anne street. 

Byrne Myles, Dublin, tanner. (Hogan and 
Ward, 44, York street, 

Carroll James, Lower Bridge street, Dub. 
lin, woollen draper, (Mr. Bearley, 57, Daw- 
son street. 

Callaghan Rd. and Timothy, Cork, skin 
merchants. (W. Johnston, ageat, Cork, 

Clements John, Dame street, Dubiin, ha- 
bercasher - 


Cummings Tames, Limerick, shopkeeper, | 


(Mr Macartney, Buckingham street. 

Delaney Peter, Latine court, Dobtin, fur 
rier. (Mr. 5S, Hanley, 41, Capel street. 

Dendblwe J Comer Mills, Westineath, mit 
ler. (Me. Ardell, 74, Aungier street. 

Faltom Rob. Belfast, provision merchant. 
(Jas. Wright, 52, Granby Yew. 

Fitzgera'd john, Mary street, Dublin, tin 
plate worker, (J. Langstail, 17, New Anne 
Bircet. 

Fitagerald W. of Thurles, Tipperary, dis- 
tiller. (Messrs. Legge and hiernon, Bagot 
street, 

Falkner W. Dublin, grocer. (Mr. Alley, 
46, Abbey street. 








Phang Wm. Cork, grocer. (J. Dowman, 
Ork. 

Geary J. Limerick, dealer and chapman, 
(Agent, Mr. Mahon, Westmoreland street. 

Goslin J. of Dublin, dealer. (Mr. Loghes, 
agent Capel sireet. 

Heron Thomas, Belfast, merchant and 
dealer. (Jos. Wright, 5¢, Granby row. 

Lodge Joseph, Church street, Dublin, 
grocer. (C. Lyons, at Ormond Quay. 

Linn David, Belfast. grocer and spirit 
fealer’ (Waring and Johnston, 9, Frederick 
sueet. 

Mannion J. Dublin, stuff manufacturer, (J, 
Muore, 95, Capel street. 

Molloy (. Newry, merchant, (M. Ogle, 2 
Lower Ormond Quay. 

O- Neill James, Waterford, hardware mer 
chant. (WB. Wallace, 33, Summer hill, 

O'Sullivan J. Bartholomew, Cork, paper 
maoufactmer. (Messis. Callanan and Co. 
Cork. 

Sinnett J. Poole street, Dublin, clothier. 
(Mr. Faussett, ?, North Anne street 

Tilly W. Dame street, Dublin, woollen 
draper. 

Taylor J, Dublin, merchant and dealer. 
(Me, Brett, 18. Usher's Quay. 

Vining J. Charciotte street, Dublin, lines 
draper. (Rob, Grey, 13, Peter street. 








Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, §¢. 


Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 401. per share clear per annum, 10751, 






—Coventry, dividing 28). per share, 6801. to 7071. 10s—Grand Junction, 270). to 2361.—Mon- 
mouthshire, 31. per share half yearly, 1351. to 1381.—Stourbridge, 246).—Leeds and Liver- 


pool, 1661. 108,— Kennett and Avon, 431, 10s, 441.—Wilts ana Berks, 


S81. to 59l.—Tadders- 


field, 391. 105 —Grund Union, 41. 158. presiam.—Bath and Bristol Extension, 61. 15s- to 71. 


remium,.—Ellesmere, 701. 


West India Dock Stock, 1661.—East India Doek, 1361.—Londoa >! 


Jock, 1201.—Globe Assurance, 1281.—Thames and Medway, 531. premium.—Ashby de la 


Zouch, 231. 10s.—Imperial Assurance, 761.—AUas Assurance, par.—Kast London Water 
works, 218l.—West Middlesex, 115l.—-Vawahali Bridge, 5). per cent, discount, 











i. 
G 








1810. ] 


Importations at the Port of London, Srom 2ist July to 20th Aug. 1810. 


SILK, 
J. Cazenove and.Co. 
J. Bolland 
R. Brendon 
M Bendelack --++-- 
Mac Donnell 
J. Vere and Co, «++. 
B. Jain and Co 
FE. Gwatkin 
A. Favene 
Haldemand and Sons -- 
Doxatt and -Co, 
Minot and Co, «++++ 
Brewn and Co. 


SPANISH WOOL, 
Sherman aad Co, 
Smith: and Co, --- ae 
M‘Donnell and Co. -- 
Pieschell aud Co. «+ 
Garcias and Co. 

W. Brook 

Sellim and Co. - 

Warren and Co, 
Boddington and Co--.- 
J. Lubbock. + 
D. Griffin - 
G. Pearson 
J.Rapp -- 
Fastet and Coe- wees 
Raikes and Co, -.- 
Menzies and. Co, -++++-+ 
Lyne and Co. - 

J. Waring and Co. 

G. Dubois 

Cooper and Co, ++ «+++. 
A. Gibbs 

F. de Lisle-e.+ 

J.C. de Bernalis 
Bainbridge and Co. 

J. Powell and Co. --- 


seen 


MADDER. 


Harrison and Co. - 
G.and A. Ellwyn 
Staniforth ahd Co.' --- 

» Griffin and Son--+- 

J. Cazenove «+--+ eeeee 


CwTs. 


Importations, &c. 


Raw. Thrown. 
ths, Ibs. 


7TiO-+ 1110 
500 
200 
200 


J.T. Daubuz 


B. Bailey 

> Motteux 
920 
150 
550 

+ 9000 
900 
1200 


Lark and Co. 
J, S. Seroder 
J. Heath. 
T. Powell 


| FLAX, 

| J. Nicholson 
R. Kiddy 

| Noble and Co, -- 
Rucker and Co, ---- 

| J. Hill 
P. Chalmers 
Thornton and Co, --+- 
Harris and Son 

| C, Morgan 


§ | Roberts and Co, 


F. Wilson 

J. Ramsay-++- 
J. F. Schroder 
W. Mitchell 
Hilberts and Co. 


White and Co. 

Sharpe and Sons -++--- 
Rapp and Co,---- 

G, Gernon «e+eees 
Simeon and Co. 

Bennett «+ 

G. Flindt 

G. Cameron 


J oO. Ogle----- eeees 


LINSEED, 
R. and J, Wilson 30 
J Lloyd - 2074 barrels 
Harris and Son---+++ 930 qrs 
J.C. Rading---- 2170 
Thornton and Co, ---++- 200 
Prest and Co, 
Giles and Co, + 1000 
Battier and Co, -..+.+-. 30 
W. Hailey --++++-e+.0++ 100 
Seott and Co, ---.+-.- 
White and Co. 
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SILK. 


Raw. Thrown 
ibs. the, 


Staniforth and Co. 
sunbury aod Co. 
and Co. 


Princep and Co, «+++ 
Batard and Co. 


. 200 
13390 22600 


RAGS, 
G, Rangley 
J. Dyster 
B. Payley Coeeecoses 
R. Smith 
A. G. Milme and Co.-... 
Rucker and. Ga, «+++e.+. 
R. W. Lee 


J. Twemlow 


TONG. 


"G. Feige. :cedcccee eee 


G. Capper 

J. D: Huse 

Soltau and Co. --- 

C, H. Martin 

O. Thomas 

Pedder and Co.--...... 
Soliau and Co. 


oe oow- 


_ 


Schutze aud Co, 


- 
cru 


* 
- 


G. B 


Noble and Co, - 


‘| Rucker and Co 


Thornton and Co,...... 
G. Sharpe and Sons «-.. 
C. Morgan 

Roberts and Co, 

T. Wilson 

J,.O. Ogle -+.- 

Hilbirs and Co, 
Martinieu 

J. L. Gries - 

M. Stringer 

Harris and Son 

J. and W. Mellish 

Kapp and Co, 

G. Paleske--»-. 


Arrivals at Liverpool, from 19th July to 1Gth August, 1810. 


From America, 150 veasels- 


11—Portngal, 11—Spain, 2—Azores, 
Valuable cargoes of wine, rum, hemp, tar, flax, wine, eottun 


VUL, V. 


00 


West Indies, 28— Norway, 15—Sweden, 23—Prussia, 6—Russia, 1—Brazils, 
5—Mediterranean, 7—New foundiand, 5—. 
» tobagco, and Baltic produce. 


- Total 280 vessels, with 
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Importattons at the PORT of LONDON, for the Month ending 21st Aug. 1810. 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, barrels---+ 6810] Rape Seed, bush. -++- . 2170 
Bariila, COM, cc erceeercerececes 213 Rasins, Sun, CWIS, see eererers 270 
Brandy, gals, so+serresreee +++e++ 129,600] Raisins, Smyrna, casks +--+-+-+ 190 
Brimstone, tons «++ 340 | Rice, cWt.e++ esses teeerereease 10,500 
Bristles, doz, ths. «ses eceeeeeeee 4070 Rui, galls, eee cccccceccccccce 46,500 
Butter, tons --- 1820 | Silk, ‘Thrown, Ibs, +-+++++++++e 13,390 
Coffve, CWt.rceeeseeeseaceereess 9250 , Raw, Ibs. 22,600 
Cork, tons - 360} Smalts, Ibs. --+--++++++ te eeeees 21,650 
Cotton, Ibs.+-eecceeee eves eecvecce 5, Sugar, hhds. «++++ceeeees teeeee 12,670 
Currrants, CASKS ccccccces eereees 670 Tallow, TONS ccceeeerees eeeees . 
Flax, tons -+++eeeerees eeeee . 872 Tar, bar. seeeeecererreereeee 
Flax Seed, barrels----- 370| Tobacco, Ibs. +++++++ tee 
Hemp, TONG ceeeeerereeee ee eenee 2716 Wheat, Qs. sseeee eee ae eeeeee 
Linseed, qrs. 8124| Wine, galls. see reeeenes 
Madder, cwt. + 3370] Wool, cwts, bs some tt eeeeeees 
Oil, Olives, tons--+++++-+-- eeeee 126 Sides » se eereee seer eesecere 
Rags, LOMB, sere et eree seen ceeee 154 Cochineal. “< eee eee eee eeeee 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Tuesday, | Tuesday, ; Tuesday, » Tuesday, 
31 July. 7 Aug. 14 Aug. { 21 Aug, 








33 33. OO 33 
32 32. 2 32 
10 10 O 10 
$1 30. 9 30 
31 sO 10 30 
2t 21. «6 21 





AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. «+--+. 33 
Ditto at sight eccces eocecceccecee 32 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. 10 
Hambargh, 24 Us.-eeeeeseeeee | 84 
Altona, DE seers oreeetereeses $1 
Paris, 1 day’s date «++++e+ees-. | Qt 
Ditto, at sight s+reeerreecerees 20 20 21 10 21 
Bourdeaux-+ ++ +++ ver eeees 21 Qi Qt: -10 21 
Madrid-~+*+*- sos Effective. ++... 44 44 44 44 
Palermo-+++++++4+ paper 128 125 125 
Cadiz «eo cecccccserss epece 39 39 39 39 
Bilboa 41 41 41 41 
Leghorn eocesessersereeers eee 58 58 58 58 
GleNOd cece eccerecsecerececes 55 58 54 54 
Venice searececeres seeecece egeece 52 54 52 52 
Naples++e++++- ++ 0 ec crcicgonwee 42 42 42 42 
Lisbon ececvctves ercevewacee 5 68 685 6846 
Oporto maces seee ro 684 684 
Rio Janetr0 ++serreeeeereee wees 72 72 72 72 
Malta cccocccsctscccscsrveceds 59 59 59 
Gibraltar «+ ceseccccecvccceess 37 37 37 
Dablin << ccddcbbesivescccosises 93 93 93 
Cork - Terres Peer eee eee eee 1 10} 10} 10} 
New Dollars 5s, 844. per oz.  Ounion 2% Discount. 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 


0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
6 
0 
0 


i 




















Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 18th August, 1810. 

Wheat:--seersecceresccccesees 116s. 2d. Pease thee ee Oe Cae ewer eee were 

Rye CORPO HEHEHE EEE 61 1 Beans CORR OO ee eter teas eerere 

Barley eeeeeeeereerretreoesseeee SL 4 Oats CR meee Hee Per eeeeeeeesese 

Oatmeal «+++ «eceee eeseoee 53 10 Beer or Big -+++) s+ seceeeseeees 


HAY AND STRAW..---Per Load. 
ST. JAMES’Ss MARKET. Clover «orssseseessseee £8 O 
Hay sorereserreees £6 5 GQ to 10 10] Straw oreeeereececceee 2 18 
lover+sesepeseeese B10 0 —10 — SMITHFIELD, 
traw seeeereresoers 217 O — 8 12 Hay covpecvecccsssesecs G§& F 
WHITECHAPEL. Clover eecersesessess § O 
Hayserscerecererees 6 60 — 10 Straw voresesesccscveres 3 0 











1810.] Markets, &c. 
PRICE OF COALS, 24th August, 


Newcastle-++++++ +++ 47 O -—— 59 Of Cinders -+- - 
Sunderland «++++ «+++ 47 6 — 50 0! Other Coals «-++-++--- 
Delivered at 12s. advance on the above prices, 
CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Gram, 24th Aug. 1810, 

Wheat -+++eeeseresees eee 60 to 100] Boilers 
——-, fine, sonccececosers 4108 116 Gray er eercecesecceseceeses 45 

» Superfine, --+-- sreee 118 122 | Beans, old, - ‘ 46 
Rye sererccecerseececes . 33 44} Ticks -++--es- 44 
Barley+++srerssesseeres 30 42 | Oats occccrsccccccccccceces 20 
——, fine, ++++++++ 50 54 | Polands «+ . 32 
Malt verceecreeereeeereese FO 80 | Fine Flour ---- 95 
White Pease seees-srseeeee 50 54] Seconds eeeseeceeeosereece 90 

Per sack of 5 bushels, or 280 |b. } Rapeseed «+++++++« 


Friday, h Aug. 1810. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
To sink the Offal, ag Stone of ibs. By the Carcass. 
Beef -cccccsecccecess 4 Reef 
Sen apa 8 MUULtON sececeseereses 
Veal cocccccccccceccece 3 Veal ccvccccccccecccces 
Pork cccccccece egos 8 Pork cccccccccccccvcece 
Lamb terecece 0) Lamb. -«-eccccce teeeet 











Oana’ 
re 





PRICE OF HOPS.—Borough. 
Kent, bags, ++++++++++++ £4 10 to 5 12| Kent, pockets,++-++++++ £415 6 10 
Sussexeesscscescareees 4 4 — 5 Of} Sussex-serecsecevereee 4 $ 5 5 
Fissex --ceccccceresees 4 4 — 5 OF Essex Farnhim, ------ 7 O 10 O 


Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar 48. 84. per cwt, exclusive of Customs 
and Excise payable thercof.---T, Nettleship, Clerk of the Grocer’s Company.— 
From London Gazette of 25th Aug. 1810. 


SCOTCH MARKETS,—EDINBURGH, AUG. 15. 
Mealmarket Tuesday. Prices of Meat, &c. | Eggs, per dozen ..1 0 
Oatmeal, per bolls, of | Beef, perlb .. 09 1% Grassmarket, Auge 8. 
First per bell .. ell 8s Mutton .. «. °o 8 Sheep and Lambs, 1060, at per st. 
Second eo — on © Sinking offals.. 65 6d a lo 6 
‘Third se os eel 6 Cattle, $5 .. «10 0 a18 @ 
1 
1 
1 
1 











aco 


Od | 

6 | Pook oo es 
0 | Pork es 

First, per peck .. 10 Milk Cows sold briskly. 

Barleymeal 5 Horses suld heavily. 

Peasemeal oe 5 ; Coals, p. cart of ie cwt 6530 a 10s 

3 

VD 


Quartern Loaf 


Lamb per qr. 
Raw hides, perst. : 
Batter, per Ib. 


Pen Seocce 


PP FRPP eee 


SOnca 
. 


15. 


Salt 
DEE MANUFAC T U R ES, 


arns, Per spl. | mi Thiesenhausen.... 


DUN 


Linens. | Y 

Sail-cloth, No.1 ...... 16 a Q | 3lb. Lint hand-spun, 4s 
Hemp Cotton Bagging 11 « 17 | S3do. Mill-spun ..... < 1 
Strelitz.ccccccccccccccedO B BW [OAD AO ccccccesereed 8 
Lint Osnaburghs...... 8 If. & 9 3f 5dO dO secesecseese 6 7 
TOW Ogsepecrecgeees G3f- A TIF} GAO dO sececccoesee 7 + 
5 0 

1 


—T. 
°eeeapnee 


S 


9 | -~plewogee peevesee 

L | Leibgu cocccccccses- ves 

10 | Narva, 12 head ......++ 

8 Archangel sesar~o45. vee 

+ } Hemp. 

8B Denard clean,..++. L.66 a 14 
+ 


DO. Ad cdcecoepccccccge UE & SB TTBS GO cocccccecces 
Do. haifclean .....60. 58 a 60 


DO. do.ceccsececesseses 9 @ GE |G SHOrts dOsseseesees 
German Dowlas 27 inch 15 a 0 |7 and 8 Tow do..,... 0 8f| Riga Rhine.....cccssee Ga TO 
Common, do. 27....13 a 0 }10togulbdo = 07 a07 if | Drnjana Pass.......0+ 
Tow Sheeting, 24 port 123f a 13 Fia | Common Pass.,...++s00 
Do. do 000e20...00. 10 a& 104 Petersburg, is] heade..sTai0 a 0 | Codtilmessenssseee eee 

0 


a. LOSS SUS 


ec 


ARBROATH MANUFACTURES, AUG. 8. 
Tow, 8-4ths wide ,.....00d a Od | Lint, 3.4ths do.,.....5..13 a i@ | Do 32dodo...... 
Do. $4ths sheet .....0+0154 a O | Do. 4-4ths do..,...ee00--16d & O | GEFMANS .oe5,ceeeeree1d Sha 0 
Do. 9-Bthsdo.,..sceceeresld 9 0 | Do 30 ort. 9 8ths do,... 11 3fa 0 
EITH, AUG, 14. 


Sugar, per cwt. cocces 188 a 84s | Flax coccccccececsoos LOO & 06 | Tallow.secccssesesecece 65 a tv 


Whisky, lion .. 96 a 939d 
—_—— 1 enna seem on. 


Sugar. | Proofs and O.rs. ae 5a 4@o!} Fine ...c+erscesss 60 @ 
Brown .csccscececess+s73S. @ 76| Jamaica, 14O.P..-4 7 a O Of Middling .....csese-e-- Ba BE 
Middling RO, i 19 land 16..4 7 a 4 9 Good .eccoseeer WA Yo 
eeccccccccccesss BL a Coffee, 
— ccccccccceces SH 8 Ps West emi sees 668 a 72} Very fine sodecnsedescuaat aa 
ccccccccecce 34 OG | 


. um. 
Com, Leewards,...38. 3d a 38 4d} i 








oe 0 aes 


ae Sew ae 
Uib-Galisteeansincen=--yene tases team oat 


Se 


~~ 


eS. 


So - or . = 
SE oP 


See 
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284 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


AUGUST 24, 1810. 
a 


B. ng Barre! ; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C.112Ib. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of Deals 
120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a } Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4 Gs wares Lt. Last, or 

Seanehs of Pit th, containing 514 Gallons each; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bashels ; T. Ton or 20 ewt; 
Tu. Tunof 252 Gallons, —Note, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; 
Bucellas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 159 Gallons; Madeira pe r 
Pipe of 10 Gallous; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 
Rhenisb per Aum of: 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons ; (all Inc rease 
and Deerea‘e is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, 
Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

N. B, ‘The Duties which are paid by the Importers are included in the following Prices, and the 

Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Hanshi of the Shipper. 







































































































































































FROM “To = FROM 10 ; 
£2 2s « 24" | £ se d= « € Ib. 
ALUM English . 22 10 O74 O 0 v Cotton Pernambuc .|0 2 ©} 0 2 4)7~ 
Roach . | 1138 0) 0 O O]C.) Wool > Ypania . J 0 140) 0 1 1147 
Almonds BarbaryBitter} 4 0 0 4 4 0 || £ Maranham .| 0 1 10) oink 
—— Sweet] 4.10 0/410 0 || “ites. «ae 01 9/7 
iun—__—_<~*leiin . 7 6 Gee ® _{| = (Surinam. .| 0 1 10) 0 2 O07 
enna Yaigntia 1416 076 O O —|| 22Demerara .| 9 1 S70 111 io 
Annatto Flag. ee 6| 0 2 0 tib.!| A(Berbice . JO 7 80 7 10/7 
-Spanish . {0 4 90 5 Oj—i). ( Carriacou . 0 7 90 1 1037 
Argol Bolo.&Rhe. white} 6 15 0) 7 90 0 {C.)\2 f Grenada. o 3 HE i ST 
—— Florence White | 6 0 0) 6 15 0 —|3 7 ; Barbadoes 01 G0 1 8)~ 
Red 515 00 0 O}-s << | Domingo. .| 0° 1° 6)0 1 717 
— Naples White 40 09 0 Oj-'2 $y Martinico | 0 1 6 0 1 7/7 
Red . sa Ge ee Te 2 | Smyrna .-.} 0-7 10 1 3) 
Ashes Amer. Pearl, $2000 0 —|\4 Bahama . 04401 %/7 
Pot best] 218 0} 3 0 0 i T.igal . 00 380 o 9 
— Barilla Teneriffe | 216 0) 2.18 0 |—/DYER’SWood,Bar W./28 0 0/30 0 0)! 
a —Spanish J 3 5 0/9 QO O J! Brazil . 1309 af 0 0 O]- 
sicily - {212 6/0 0 O|—|_____Brazitee J15 0 0125 0 O}- 
—— Dantzic Pearl .juncertain} 9 O 0 }—!!_UW Cam Wood/48 Q Oj)90 QO 0 )~ 
om tHamtes Pa: i ae 3 F 0 0 0 j—!! Fustic 27 Co OW O egg 
BERRIES,Juniper,Ger.) 1 5 0) 9 O 0 |—||_ Zant or young |29 0 0/21 0 O|~ 
ee Italian} 1 18 o| 0 0 0 —|| = Log wood Camp 3 6..4@3 0 8 
Yellow aes 5 0 0}6 @ 0 +———-—Hond. chipt [29 0 0) 0 0 O;~ 
Brandy Best 1 6 Oj1 % O (G.|-——_- Jamaica chipt}27 0 0/30 0 0 |~ 
—— Inferior - 11 5 O}1 6 O}—] Nicaragia, large|50. 0 0/60 0 0) 
Brimstone Foreign Roj30 0 0/52 O 0 {T./) smallli8 0 0j20 0 O;7 
sristles HogRussiaundji4 0 0| 0 0 0 (C.!. Sanders Red . (66 Q 0/70 0 0 C. 
Archangeldo. [13 0 0; 0 0 0 —| DRUGS. Aloes,Barbadj24 0 0125 0 O|”* 
Koningsbergdoj13 10 0;9 O 0 —|| Succotorine 16 0 0/20 0 O|]~ 
CAPERS, French. 7 0 O13 0 O —|- Hepatic or E. 1.10 10 Ol11 0 0 
Spanish . 3 0 0} 6 O O |—)Angelica Root . | 510 016 0 O]— 
Cochineal Spa. Garbled| 116 0] 1 19 0 |Ib.!Antimony Crade . | 6 0 0} 612 6)°~ 
East India 0 7 60 8 6 |—llArsenic Red ; 16.0.076 5 O17 
Cocoa West India . 313 O})4 5 O C.]] White . 13°55 20:0 O01 
—-Carracca for Export.} 5 11 0} 6 1 0 |—!\Bals:m Capivi . Jo 3 60 3 10|% 
Coffee W. I. very ord. ] 2.16 0] 3 8 0 |—| Peru . .0 9 6010 O|— 
—- ord. } 3 9 Of 318 0 |X] Tola . 408 60 6 Or 
= mid.} 4 © 0) 416 0 |! Bark, Jesuits, wo. 5 @O § 6 
a -— good} 4 11 0) 416 0 j—! Red . |016 O}1 0 O}— 
eae fine |} 416 0) 510 0 j— yea”. 10 S OY *S. FI 
Mochaor EastIud|18 0 6)}20 0 0 —||Boras, refined E. 1. «J 4.18 0] 5 0 OC. 
Java... 5 0 6 0 Ol}! English | 0 2 4,0 0 Ojlb. 
Copper, unmanufac. 517 6,9 0 O an|| ——- uniained or Tine. 4 10 0} 0 0 OFC, 
manufactured .}0 0 OF 0 0 O —|Camphire Refined 10 8 610 9 O jib. 
—_—— Japan. -}9 0 OF 0 0 0 Unrefined 125 0 O28 O O/C, 
Copperas, Green 0 8 6)0 0 0 |—!Cantharides . | O 1t °6} 0 12 0 {Ib 












































LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 








FROM 


. s 

Cardemoms (best) | Ot 
Cassia Pads ° jlo. 0 
a W. I. 415 

NEBR 2 enea . 7 0 
Castor Oil p. bot. 14 Lp,| 0 5 
Coculus Indicus . 10 0 
Colocynth Tarkey . ‘| 0 3 
Columbo Root . re 
Cream of Tartar | 8 19 
Essence of Bergamot v0 8 
——— Lavender . | 0 7 
—— Lemon . . 09 
—— Origanum | o 7 
Rosemary 0 4 
Galangal, East India .| 2 19 
Gentian Root . | 4 10 
Ginseng a 0 2 
Gun Ammo. Drop 128 0 
——Lump . 5 0 

Gum Arabic E. 1. .| 2 0 
—- Turkey fine 7:10 
— Barbary . 3 6 
—— Assafeetida . 15 0 
— Benjamin . .|20 0 
— Cambogium. |20 0 
—— Copai scraped i 0 3 
— Galbanum , - 8 10 
Guaiacum . (9 3 
Mastic . | 0 6 
o— Myrrh . (25 0 
——Olibanum. .| 6 0 
— Oppoponax . ./85 0 
——Sandrac . 6 10 
— Seneca, garbled . 9 0 
— Tragacanth (20 0 
Jalap . . | 9 3 
Ipecacnanha == | 0 13 
Isinglass, Book . | 017 
——Leaf . | 0 18 
——— Long Staple | 0 18 
Manna, Flakey . .| 0 4 
Musk, China ; | 0 18 
Nox Vomica  . 2 0 
Oil of Vitriol . | 0 0 
Opium o'erea © 
Pink Root ‘ ee’ 
Quicksilver P | 0 4 
Rhubarb, East India .| 0 2 
——— Russia 0 16 
Saffron ° ° 2 2 
Sago . ‘ é 43° 2 
Sal Ammoniac . a 3 15 
Salop ° : 15 15 
Sarsaparilla . 0 1 
Sassafras . ‘ 415 
Scammony, o* % 1 8 
Senna ° 0 3 
Seeds, Anni. Alicant 7-9 
——— Coriander,English| 1 3 
——Cummin .|3 18 
——— Fenugreck . +3 2 
Shellack . jo he & 


TO 


FAR 
91 0 
0/18 
0} 5 
0132 
vo} 0 
0) 0 


0 
10 
6 Vv 
0 
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0 
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SCeroewoeocunounss 


cc 








= FROM 
d.|\* Ct 
0|—||Sticklack . » fle 0 
0 }C. |Snake Root ‘ |O 3 
0 )Soap, Castileor Spanish} 9 0 
0}]—j|\Svap, Yellow. 4 10 
0 | bo} Mottled 5 0 
0 | C. || —_— Curd ° 5 4 
6 | ib. Spermaceti refined . 0 2 
0 {©.]/ famarinds West India} 5 6 
VU |—-||Tapioca, Lisbon . 0 v0 
O |!.!Purmeric, Nengal . 5 10 
O [fb China § 10 
Vv =| \|-——-——— West India .| 3 10 
0 —f— rise Wet . | 0° 2 
iv) —- —— Jr fi O % 
0 — —— Crystalli: red 0 9 
0 Vitriol, Roman |v 0 
6 |i. | EBONY, Black Rose j-3 0 
0 |U.||/——-—- Green . ji2 10 
0 —||Bleph r.70 to 90lbeach\28 VU 
0 IC. i ———Serivelloes .ji+ O 
0 |—||PEATHERS, Dantz. .| 0 2 
0 |— Hambro’ 0 1 
0 |—||———-—— Russia } 0 1 
0 |-||\—-—— Down. 0 4 
0 Flax, Riga . . |i 0 
0 ib. |—-Petersburgh 12 head| ? 0 
0 |C.|lArchangel 4 a 0 
0 [1).)|G ALLS, Aleppo blue 10 0 
6 —{- —mixt} 8 15 
0 “ Geneva Holland . 1 2 
0 |.) Glue, For. dry thick lea.} 2 15 
0 —| thin. 2 10 
0 —||HEMP, Riga Rhine [62 0 
6 | -| ——Out shot O38 0 
0 |—|/|—Codilia . 135 O 
0 |Ib.!| Petersburg Clean |65 0 
0 |= -—— half cleanj56 0 
0 |— Hides Raw West India| 0 0 
0 |-||— Buenos Ayres| 0 0 
0 |—|! Brazil . 0 0 
0 |-)|— Horse, British} 0 15 
O juz 
0 {C, INDIGO. 
44ilb. Guatimala Flora | 0 13 
0 s Sobres} 0 11 
2 |—|'2 Cortes; 0 7 
0 |—|!3,\Carracca Fiora | 0 12 
0 |—||2 —  Sobres} 0 10 
0 j— Cortes} 0 6 
0 |. Brazil . ‘ | 4 
O4—|iG ( Blue . " | O11 
0 |—||= ) Parple » * £elg 
0 |—||3 )Copper and violet} 0 8 
3 |lb.|/ 3 Copper ° 0 6 
0 |C. |IRON British in bars. is 0 
0 Ub.|| —-———-——= in pigs | 9 10 
6 |—||-———Old Sable. ./23' 0 
0 {C./; ——— New Sable 21 O 
0 |—||———surioffs . = 421 10 
0 |— Archangel |O0 O 
0 |—||-———Swedis!, . 20 0 
0 'C.“LEMONS repa. . 18 O 
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286 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
FROM TO sy j PROM 10 
s @is «. adi” £ s. di£ s, dj* 
Licorice Italian 10 0 Offt O Qe. » (Currants . 310 0} 4 14 0]C, 
Spanish .f|9 0 0/9 9 Oli] £ |Figs Faro . 20 216 O]— 
Lead, Pigs. 4136 0 010 0 OTS = | Turkey 210 O14 0 O|— 
——Mill’d or Sheet 59 0 0/0 0 O/T.//% & Iprunesnew | 216 O13 0 0 |— 
~—— Bars (38 0 @0 0 0 2 & /Muscatels . 6 0 O10 0 O|~ 
——Shot No. I to 5 40 0 0/0 0 Ol @ \Bloom or Jar 4007 0 Ol~ 
6 to 12./40 10 0} 0 0 O14 § |SunorSolisnew) 3.10 0) 3 14 0|— 
——Litharge . -H0 0 Og O O}— 2 = DeniaorMalaga} 2 6 0} 212 0 |= 
—Red 135 00,0 0 0 = |Sultana . 410 01416 0|—~ 
——White . .49 0 O10 0 Ol & (Sgro 3 8 0310 0|~ 
— Ore -(27 0 0} C O O|—#Rosin - £014 O0O15 O}— 
MADDER, Dutch Craf 5 0 0/6 O OCHRum Jamaica ° 10 4 80 70)G., 
Ombro +}3 15 O15 O O Leeward Island | 0 3 910 $ 6 |— 
Gameuve .| 115 0} 310 O|\—JSACCARUM Saturni .|}0 12 4/0 O 0 [lb. 
—_ Mulls +0 8 0} 018 0O|—I/Saffower 40 06 0 OC. 
—— Roots . |072 Oo1075 O Saltpetre,Ea. In. Rough 318 01319 O j= 
Mats, Archangel . .| 5 5 OF 0 O O/H, British, Refined) 4 1 0/0 0 O[— 
OIL Lucca or Sallad ./20 0 O@1 QO OjJriiSmalts ° {0 1 770 2 1 jh 
—_———— 4 chest .}3 10 0) 410 O|—tSh ck, e +1 6 Of 110 OjC. 
-——Olive Barbary ./68 0 070 O GT. Goat Turkey} 1 5 0} 215 0 (D 
——-Gallipoli. 72 0 0} 0 0 O— —Mogadore |} 115 0} 2.10 0 |— 
—— Palm ° 215 0.0 0 QC. Lamb Italianji2 12 010 0 O}F 
——Turpentine, Eng. 415 0}0 0 Oj j——- Spanish} 6 0 0} 610 0/4, 
Foreign .|4 5 0} 0 O O|—}} Skins /Kid Italian [17 0 O} 0 O 0/2! 
——Rape English 60 O 0] 0 O O/T. fundressed|——— Spanish} 6 0 019 O 0 |~ 
Refined . 165 0 010 0 OW SealGreenl. | 0 2 11/0 0 0 jsk 
——Linseed, English .J69 0 0} 0 0 O|— —So.Fishery] 0 6 0}010 0|— 
-——Cod Newfound. ./41 10 0.0 9 OW Calf British .| 0 10 0] 012 6|— 
——Sperm. #1100 O}0 0 OH —For. salted} 0 0 6) 0 O 114). 
Head Matter 1140 O10 0 OW 2 (BengalSkein} 0 19 0} 0 30 0 |— 
——Whale, Greenland 55 0 00 Oj ‘s Novi] 0 23 0) 0 42 0 |[~ 
-——Brazil or S. Fish [47 Q 0}0 0 O= | £/China 3moss} none | 0 O 0 |— 
Oranges Lisb, repa. best] 6 0 0] 0 O O,ebiSilk 8(——- 6 moss} 0 32 6/0 38 0 |— 
—-——St. Michaels | 3 10 OF 0 0 Oybx ©\Milan . 0 38 OF 041 Oj— 
Orchil-Weed,Canary B.} none | 0 0 OjT. # |Reggio 0 34 O10 35 6 j— 
Inferior [140 0 0) 0 O Oj e Brutia 034 0}0 36 0|- 
Cape de Verd .| 900 O}0 @ O|— 1 3 ( Bergam .| 049 0/052 O|— 
PITCH American . .j 1 3 0 0 of. = a | Brescia none |0 Q O|— 
we Archangel 1 2 OF © O OjefSilk = >< Modena .| 50 051 6;- 
——Sweden . 019 66 0 O|— =” ) Piedm 056 01065 O|- 
-——British . }1 1 Q0 0 Oe Ee 8 ( Milan 049 O}O5L Ol 
4 Carlow Ist} 6 4 O16 6 O/—[Spices, Cinnamon 010 0}011 O jh. 
Cork Ist} 6 O 62 0 Cloves . +0 8 O1010 0 
3S j Waterfordist}6 0 0} 6 2 0 Mace Long 26 O}212 Ol=~ 
$4 Holland. .}610 0} 612 O— Nutmegs 1 0 0110 0 
“1 | Friesland | 6 8 0} 610 O Ginger, ,BarbadoesW. 410 0} 415 OFC 
FS York Best .J3 5 O13 $8 O/Fi = Jamaica Black| 410 0} 4 145 0 
& 4 Cumberland |3 2 0] 3 4 O]— White} 6 0 019 0 0 
Baconnew |3 14 01 3:16 O|C.J———— East India} 3 10 0)4 0 0 |— 
z a | Beef India 915 010 O O/Tifj—Pepper . 0 2623/0 2 7 pb. 
22 Beefmess .|7 7 61710 O ‘White 0 43:0 4 4/— 
™& 15] Porlgindia .|9 5 6/910 OlTi} Long 710 018 0 O|— 
newmess} 5 17 ©] 6 O O|\—$—PimentoorJam.Pep.}| 0 1:11] 0 1 11gflb. 
Hams, York -}5 16 0} 5 18 O/C. ESpirits Malt 015 3}0 0 O4G. 
L——- Westphalial5 5 015 8 —{Spirits of wine . 1 2 0j0 o oO; 
Rags Hambro’ SPF .|3 2 0} 0 0 OIC.A..,: /Antigua . 075 0} 0 8 O}- 
FF .;213 090 0 O— <2 Barba. Clayed 1s 090 0} 0 94 O — 
FX .J1 8 O| 2 O Ota 2d} 0 83 0} 0 86 O}- 
Italian fue .]3 10 0} © O Oj—f> & |\——————Sd.] 0 78 0)0 81 0 [= 
; Seconds | 3 0 0 O O O|—H”% = | Museo. orbrown| 0 75, 0) 0 82 0 |— 
Rice, + « «fl 2 1 5 O—N* & \Dom.Nev.&Tor.| 0 75 Of 90 0 j= 











© Sugars Lemsmave into Great Srinale Cine from the Ener er by the East = Company, are bonded, a on being cleared out of the 
at ladia tor home e to pay Che custom duty of 1. a. ewt. Additional 








be 

dury on all sugars 20 | percent, All white or clayed_ sugar OF the British ‘plantation imported since + hs of June, 1799, pays 

Sustom duty of 11. 364d. per cwt, All British plantation raw sugar on being experted to ireland orelsewhere, draw back 27%. per cWle 

} oe? sugar, tf warehoused, pays a duty of 18 10d. per cwr. on being exported. Refined sugar, called “Sobee round sugar, 966 
on tanned broken @ phoces, 38s 33s. 1d. All refined sugar, 53s. except double loaves, which ts O3is sugas broken 19 

pK a alowed a bounty Of SOs, por éwi,on exportation. Uf exported Ma forcige ship, Us Gd, less 





Gat As see 6 tee 









































































































































LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 287 
To “From | cC FROM TO 7 
£s aJ£ s. d.j— £24//|6 s d.j\8 
3 10 750;080 O}— - Memel Fir i2 O OS 14 Ole 
po ons mea 0 7601077 oH (3 Quebec . 110 0 0/15 0 Of 
€ middling] 0 73 0} 9 80 Oj|—j2\'5 ( Oak Board 1210 0,9 0 0; 
z good | O S81 0) O 82 0)— AL Pine Boards .§ 8 5 070 0 O}]— 
fine. .| 0 830/085 O}-JE\" ue Aer e 2 Si 
© | StKi 0 760/083 0)— were fe and fi.} ¢ -_ 
% Totes & O¢Vin. 0 75 0] 0 80 O\—Ilbonded (Good Colour) 9 0 6/0 O 8 Ii, 
= | Surinam & Dem,| 0 73 0) 0 76 0 Middlingdo. | 9 9 4/0 0 5]. 
>\|Trinidad. . .| 0 750/080 O|— Virginia fine.|} 9 0 7/0 0 10 Iin, 
 * East India . 0 730) 0 82 O}|—|-_-—-——-Ordinary .)9 0 2/0 0 3] 
< Ground tips 0 720) 0 74 0j\—}————Carolina «} 0 0 7/0 O11 J— 
3 middles| 0 76 0| 0 80 O|f__-——-Georgia | 0 010] 0 O11 bu 
> Faces | 0 820,090 0O|— Strip leaf .}0 0 7)0 1 0 = 
af Turkey a0 £ @106 8 3 he 
@ 3 (Lumps, Brown .| 0 117 0) 0 118 Ome i ciseshelt . | 014 OF] 1 6 Oln 
z Middling | 0 124 0 : ss oF Turpentine, American .| 0 16 0/0 0 © IC, 
e)/———Best =| 0 125 0 0 0) lL |Valonia x 21 9 Of 0 0 off. 
§] Sing. Loa. Brown) 0 120 0 ~!Vermilion, Dutch =.| 0 410)0-5 3 fib, 
3 Middling.) 0 122 0) 0 124 0} —China. 10 5 010 7 6 lm 
e Rest =| 0 126 0) 0 130 Omni ay. Rees, English [1510 0/16 0 0 Ic, 
§/ Powder Loaves | 0 126 0} © 131 0, American |15 0 0 |15 10 0 | 
2 | Molasses 4o' we? > os... African $10 0 0/12 0 0 |— 
TALLOW Townmelted| 3 8 0} 0 0 O|—' DantzicXHam.}i6 0 O}15 10 O}n 
=—— = Russian Yellow] 3 7 0) 0 0 O0j— Hambro’ white.; 0 38 6 0 0 0 hb. 
: White} 3 5 Of 0 0 Of Red Port .1105 3 0 1100 0 |p, 
—_— Soap|3 4 0/0 0 Oj~ ‘s Old .|198.0 0 11150 0 JK 
Rough Fat .  . «| 0 4 20 OF Ost. » | Sherry (85 0 0 11000 O [Be 
TAR Carolina . 0 0 ec. © Lisbon ./94 © 0 [98 O O |p, 
—Virginia . ‘| uncert 0.0 Oj ee Vidonia ‘5 0 0/8 0 OL! 
—aArchangel {2 6 0190 0 Oh s: Bucellas [95 0 0 [1000 0 jaw 
— Stockholm #2 8 QF9 0 OH 2 Mount. Old|75 0 0 |80 0 O [BE 
- $ | MadeiraOldi90 © 0 [1200 O IP, 
TEA ‘ ’ ; A | Claret 170 0 0/909 0 OtM, 
without Duty or Rhenish | 0 0 010 O OTA, 
Excise. Wood, Box American |} 0 90 0/0 O Off. 
—Bohea » | 0 16$/9 1 Sb, Tarkey 16 0 0 |23 0 OL. 
—Congou i. 0 210}0 3 7}}—}——Cedar, Carolina | 0 0 64] 0 O 11 [Ft 
—Campii gw SO 0 3 30 3 Jamaica | 0 1 0/0 0 OL. 
— _Pekoe ° | 0 4 019 4 7|—I/Lignum Vite Jamaica [14 0 0/32 0 O fT, 
—Twankay - 9 S 690 3 104 ——Providencej/I11 9 0 [21 0 OL. 
——Hyson Skin |90 3 5/0 3 9—\-———Mahogany Hisp..}0 2 31/0 2 9 |Ft 
—Hyson Py 10 410)0 5 6 Honduras |0 1 5101 7|~ 
—Gunpowder -|0 5 80 7 1)C.!!Wool Beav, RuffingBest] 0 82 0}/0 0 0. 
TIN in bars on board .}6 2 0} 0 0 O Wooms Brown .| 080 010 © 0 IIb 
—In Blocks do. 6 3 010 0 6 Best White] 074 0{0 0 0 — 
—Grain in blocks .|8 0 0} 8 8 O| |]——-——White Stage.| 046 0/0 0 0 |— 
Dantz Sinby40 ft| 3 10 0} - $ Coat $ do4p of 0 0 Ok 
= ——W— 3H 0 8 OF O CO & i———Coney English .}017 6/9 9 O | 
nf 000000 |—Goats Smyrna 10 461/05 9 
©) (Stockholm, 141/64 0 0/66 0 0/3 ———VigoniaRed J011 0/014 O} 
=/A | Christiana, 12/48 @ 0152 0 a Pale 1046/05 OL 
* Carltham, 12 f.\45 0 O48 O 0) Yarn Mohair Smyrna | 0 4 6/0 9 Ob 
& Norway. . | 7 1 O17 15 Of8) 
antzick Fir. 11h 14 OO 0 Of | 








PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE FROM LONDON, 

At 2g8. To Yarmouth, Hull, Newcastle, Liverpool, Chester, &c.—At 2 gs. Ports of Scotland, Wey- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Jersey, Guernsey At 3 gs. Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, Bristol, 
Chester, &c. From Liverpool, Bristol, &c. to Dublin, Cork, or Waterford.—Bengal, Madras, or China.—At 
4 gs. St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, Dublin, Cork. &c. to London, (Comp. ships) return 2]. From 
Poole, &¢. to Newfoundland, to U.S, of America, American ships.—At 5 gs. To Madeira to U. S. of 
America--At 6 gs. Gibraltar, Madeira, return 31.—At 8gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c. Jamaica, 
or Leeward Islands.—Brazil, South America, rettrn 41.—At 10 gs. Senegambia; U.S. of America (Brit, 
Ships) return 51. Jamaica, South America.—At 1¢ gs. To Musqvito shore, Honduras, &c. return 6L4— 
To East Indies, or home.---East Indies to London.—Westward and Leeward Islands to U.S. of America, 
Quebec, Montreal. &c.—At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery.—At 25 gs. Newfoundland, Jamaica, and 
Westward Islands.—ToGottenburgh and — 20g8. return 4 with con voy.—Stockholm and piaces adjacent, 
20gs. return 4.—Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro, 8gs. return 4.—Oporto, 8g8, return 5.—Mediterranean, 8gs.— 
returo 41,—From Liverpeol to America, 5g3,—ToAmsterdam and Rotterdam, 6gs.—From Baltic home, 25g% 
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